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Christmas Programs 


FOR SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS, 
WE SUGGEST YOU SHOP EARLY 
FROM OUR COMPLETE STOCK OF: 





CANTATAS 
OPERETTAS 
CHORAL MUSIC 
VOCAL SELECTIONS 
PIANO SOLOS 
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VIOLIN SOLOS 
BAND & ORCHESTRA 
ACCORDIAN 
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: ittle music co. 
The Southwest's most complete music bouse 
: 1108 Elm St. Dallas 
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USICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 


GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus. M.A. President 


1710 TYLER, AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Music - Dancing - Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 


Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for Fall and 
Spring Terms. Guest artist instructors for 
summer term in addition to regular faculty. 


Accredited by Texas State Department of 
Education 


Member of Texas Association of Musie 
Schools 


Approved for G. I. Bill of Rights Training 
Under Laws 346 and 16 
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TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


The School of Fine Arts 
Provides 


PROFESSIONAL ‘TRAINING IN: 
ART, DRAMA, MUSIC, RADIO, 
AND SPEECH 


For Catalogue or Further Details 


Address 


I. SMITH McCORKLE, Dean 


School of Fine Arts 


‘Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
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ATTENTION! 
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‘ Music Teachers of Texas 
4 
,] 
,) 
? OUR SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
) is complete in every detail. One of the largest 
? in the South. 
) 
| PROMPT SERVICE 
? Cpen a Charge Account with Us and See the 
4 Difference. 
,] 
\ 
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, J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 
Established in 1901 AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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- INDEED are the composers who, like Percy 
Grainger, find their works becoming standard 
classics during their own lifetimes. His celebrity 
as a contemporary composer rivals his fame as 
one of our foremost pianists and conductors. 
The widespread appeal of his music is perhaps 
its most dominant quality, for it is favored not 
only by the world’s great symphony orchestras 
but also by choruses of school children. 

The same fire that characterizes his brilliant 
piano playing also sets apart his compositions. 


Grainger was self-taught as a composer, and he 
acknowledges folk music to be the most fruitful 
influence in his creative career. Born in Australia 
in 1882, he has been an American citizen for 
many years. He was already well established as 
a concert pianist when he first came to the 
United States at the age of thirty-three. 
Grainger’s prolific talent has produced a long 
list of compositions for the Schirmer imprint, 
of which the following is but a representative 
sampling. 
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wt selected tist of works ty Percy Grainger mak a 


British Waterside, Love Verses from 
“The Song of Solomon” 


Ye Banks and Braes O’ 


The Sussex Mummers’ 
or The Jolly Sailor Christmas Carol 

The Twa Corbies There was a Pig Went out 
Handel in the Strand to Dig Bonnie Doon 

The Immovable Do Two Musical Relics of My The Pretty Maid Milkin’ 


Molly on the Shore Mother . Her Cow 
Marching Song of Democracy To a Nordic Princess Tribute to Foster 


Dollar and a Half a Day Australian Up-Country Song The Lads of Wamphray 


Country Gardens 
In a Nutshell 
Shepherd’s Hey 
Shallow Brown 
Irish Tune from County Derry 
Colonial Song 


Children’s March: “Over 
the Hills and Far Away” 


Blithe Bells 
Mock Morris 
Harvest Hymn 


Sir Eglamore CHIRM\ 
Danish Folk-Music Suite Spoon River GS Ny 


Hill Songs I and II 
Recessional 
I’m Seventeen Come Sunday The Hunter in His Career 3 East 43rd Street, New York City 17 
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The Professional Attitude 
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(AN EDITORIAL) 
By T. Smith McCorkle 


For half a century, now, inter- 
ested people with a breadth of vi- 
sion have been urging teachers to 
regard their vocation as a profes- 
sion rather than merely as a job. 
Teaching is a profession, very 
much in the manner of law, or 
medicine, or engineering. This fact 
is no less true of music teaching 
than of other fields of pedagogy. 

It probably is true, however, 
that music teachers have been 
even more remiss in taking a pro- 
fessional attitude toward their 
work than have other teachers. 
Why this has been so may be at- 
tributable to a number of factors. 
Not least among these contribut- 
ing causes may be the attitude 
which the public at large had for 
so long, and still has to a degree. 
concerning music and music teach- 


ers. It is undeniable that most 
Americans have tended to look 
upon music as something apart 


from the average man, and upon 
musicians as a somewhat curious 
group of folks. Even today it is 
not too uncommon to find parents 
who view with some distress any 
desire on the part of a child to 
study for a professional degree in 
music at the college level. It would 
be preferable, these parents feel, 
if the child in question would se- 
lect a more “substantial” profes- 
sion, something more “practical” 
from an economic standpoint. 
Such factors as these may have 
created, unconsciously, a certain 
inferiority complex among music 
teachers with respect to regarding 
themselves as a professional group. 
Such need not longer be the case, 
certainly, even if there ever was 
any justification for it. Music has 
become BIG business. And it of- 
fers, to those who are proficient, 
a not bad income. Furthermore, 
there are aspects of music teach- 
ing which closely resemble other 
professions. Certainly the compe- 
tent music teacher must possess 
skill similar to that of a master 
surgeon, and, like the surgeon, he 
must be able to apply that skill 
to the needs of the individual, in 
this case the music student. Again, 
like the lawyer, the good music 
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teacher must be able to cite case 
after case, example after example, 
to the developing student, in order 
that this young person may have a 
foundation upon which to build 
his own artistic interpretations. 
Also the performance of music, if 
this performance is to be intelli- 
gent, must be predicated upon a 
comprehension of the architectur- 
al structure of music, not too un- 
like the structures with which en- 
gineer deal. 

No, we aren't so badly off, if we 
will give ourselves credit for what 
we really are, or should be. It goes 
without saying that ethics are a 
necessary requisite of any profes- 
sion. In the strict maintenance of 
a high code of ethics the three pro- 
fessions mentioned, medicine, law, 
and engineering, have set a splen- 
did example. We can do well by 
emulating them. We must all un- 
derstand that anything which is 
harmful to one music teacher o1 
one music department will ines- 
capably react to the detriment of 
all. Music is a profession. Out of 
it, all who practice it profession- 
ally want to make a living. But 
this can be accomplished as the 
doctors, lawyers, and engineers do, 
by working as a profession. Petty 
competitive acts on the part of any 
individual or any group of music 
teachers rebounds against the per- 
petrators, if it has any effect at all. 

Music must, then, be a coopera- 
tive profession where each individ- 
ual succeeds upon his own merits, 
and never tries to profit by the de- 
merits of others. Music is BIG— 
big business, big art. Small people 
can never destroy or even mar this 
bigness. But if those who practice 
music as a profession can some- 
how manage to achieve some of 
the bigness of music, itself, the 
practitioners as well as the art will 
profit mutually thereby. 





How sweet the moonlight sleeps 
upon this bank! 

Here will we sit 
sounds of music 


and let the 


Creep in our ears: soft stillness 
and the night 

Becomes the touches of sweet 
harmony.-SHAKESPEARE: The 
Merchant of Venice, V, c. 1597 


No Such Thing 


(AN EDITORIAL) 
By H. GRADY HARLAN 


While a freshman in college 
many years ago, in response to a 
letter | had written to Dr. Wil- 
liam James Harlan, my uncle, the 
latter, in his letter of compliance 
with my request for the negotia- 
tion of a loan the check for which 
was there-to-attached, stated in the 
conclusion of his letter: “There is 
no royal road to excellency, my 
boy; you will have to endure hard 
work and many disappointments 
in order to attain to your objective 
in life.” At the time this letter was 
received, the significance of the 
latter statement could not be envi- 
sioned. The import did not, fo1 
long, remain a nicely worded state- 
ment; it became a personal expe- 
rience, the loan notwithstanding. 

In 1944, while awaiting an ap- 
pointment with a prominent busi- 
ness man, the time was passed by 
reading the journals, available, in 
the waiting room. An Insurance 
Journal listed the following: 


“Although the word normal is 
found in dictionaries, the quality it 
denotes is usually absent from hu- 
man behavior. Deviations, even ec- 
centricities are the rule. 

Henry Ward Beecher once re- 
marked that the best thing that 
could happen to a man was to be 
just a little crazy. Certainly his- 
tory’s great ones have acted abnor- 
mally. 

Wellington and Napoleon were 
alike in their fear of cats. Cardinal 
Richelieu imagined, on occasions, 
that he was a horse, and more than 
once was seen galloping around 
his table. Sir Isaac Newton, great- 
est of mathematicians, could not 
make money changes. Beethoven, 
too busy to visit his barber, let his 
beard grow until it was two feet 
long. 

Swift found relaxation in chas- 
ing his servants with a whip; Spi- 
noza, in catching spiders and set- 
ting them to fighting, while Shel- 
ley found vast entertainment in 
floating paper boats. When Han- 
del dined out he ordered dinner 
for three, then he ate all three din- 
ners. Voltaire drank fifty cups of 
coffee a day. 

When Balzac spoke of himself, 
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he took.off his hat in honor of his 


own genius. Victor Hugo, at a 
theatrical performance of his 
drama Hernani exclaimed, “My 


God! What a genius the man had 
who wrote that.” 

Probably 
vanities, 


because of foibles, 
and variations from the 
norm, and not despite them, great 
men seem to us to be appealingly 
human, so much like us. Normalcy, 
if it exists at all, is rarely the badge 
of either an outstanding man, or 
of really significant times.” 

The Southwestern Musician, in 
its past history, did not escape the 
testing period. Quite likely, but for 
the stubborn effort of the two pre- 
vious publishers it would have fail- 
ed. Certainly but for the enduring 
qualities of these people it could 
not have attained to the general ac- 
ceptance now in evidence among 
subscribers in . practically every 
state of the union. An old Arabian 
Proverb states: “Life is composed 
of two parts: that which is past, a 
dream; and that which is to come, 
a wish.” 

The Southwestern Musician de- 
serves to attain to a degree of ex- 
cellency; it should progress beyond 
the state of normalcy. If such a 
wish is to become a realization, 
excellent thinkers must write ex- 
cellent articles. Those who call 
themselves normal or average must 
transcend normalcy to excellency. 
It requires time to pass over from 
the state of normalcy to that of ex- 
cellency in the preparation of a 
concert, a speech or an article for 
publication. The predication is 
conceded. But the impact of the 
benefit is two-fold: (1) you, the 
writer, and (2) the readers. Several 
thousand people have read the 
scholarly article by Professor Ralph 
Ewing in the September issue of 
this magazine. He will not deny 
the personal value derived from 
the expenditure of the time, even 
though he is a very busy man. 

Subscribers, readers, business 
patrons, writers, may we not com- 
mit ourselves to a unified program 
of injecting some of the qualities 
‘of excellency into the pages of the 
Southwestern Musician? 





I am never merry when I hear 
sweet music. — IBID. 
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Dr. Rudolph Ganz, 
President, 
Chicago Musical College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Paderewski Memorial 
Gold Medals Awarded 


This is a beautiful medal pre- 
sented to pupils who win Nation- 
al Honors (ten numbers a_ year) 
for ten years. This year there are 
six, only six in the whole United 
States, and three of them are 
Texans. Patricia Roberts, Margaret 
Yoakum, Shirley Evans are the 
three, and the others are: Joyce 
Barnes of New York; Helen Dal- 
bec of Worchester, Mass.; and 
Laura Jane Klein of Newark, N. J. 

Irl Allison, president of the 
National Guild, said, concerning 
the medal: “Since Paderewski 
was perhaps the greatest of all 
past pianists when judged both 
as a man and an artist, and be- 
cause his more than fifty years 
of concertizing in the United 
States made his name a household 
word signifying the best in artistic 
piano-playing, the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers saw fit to name 
its highest honor-roll award in 
honor of him, thus helping to 
perpetuate in this country the 
memory of this distinguished 
citizen of the world.” 





Miss Thomas To Be 
Pupil Of Dr. Ganz 


Dr. Ganz recently accepted 
Virginia Thomas, Brownwood, 
Texas as a pupil in his Piano 
Class for 1947-1948. Virginia is 
a Brownwood girl where her par- 
ents live at present. She received 
her elementary training on the 
Piano from Mrs. Edna Saunders, 
prominent in Brownwood, for 
many years, as a Teacher of Piano, 
and a leader in musical activities. 
During the past few years Virginia 
studied with Dr. Silvio Scionti, 
Atrist Professor of Piano, North 
Texas State College, Denton, and 
under his direction won several 
scholarships entitling her to many 
privileges such as being guest 
soloist with the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





New Mexico Musie 
Educators Meet 


By Fred W. Fink 
May Music Company, Inc. 


On dates of October 22-25, it 
is reported that some three thous- 
and teachers of New Mexico pub- 
lic schools and colleges met in 
the city of Albuquerque for the 
Annual Convention; approximately 
two-hundred of these were teach- 
ers of music. According to the 
staternents of attendants who have 
lived in the state for many years, 
this was the finest Convention 
that New Mexico Music Educa- 
tors have experienced. It is now 
fe.t that they have arrived as an 
educational body. Plans have been 
set for more intensive activity of 
the respective regions of the state. 
Officials have been installed for 
the administration of the Competi- 
tion-Festivals scheduled for the 
Winter and Spring months. Miss 
Gillian Buchanan, Chairman of 
the Department of Music, Por- 
tales State College, Portales, New 
Mexico has been very successful 
as the President of the Association. 
She also set up the best program 
that the Convention has witness- 








ed. She carries the respect of the 
full membership of the Associa- 
tion. 

Two out of state speakers were 
listed on the Convention Program. 
The first was Miss Phillips the 
traveling representative of Silver 
Burdett Publishing Company of 
the Dallas Office. Her speeches 
dealt with music instruction in 
the elementary grades. Since she 
is an experienced teacher of grade- 
school music, her discussions were 
both interesting and_ practicable 
in their relation to the problems 
of instruction in the elementary 
level. Dr. Grady Harlan, Chair- 
man, Department of Music, Ho- 
ward Payne College, Brownwood, 
Texas was the second out of state 
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speaker. By request of the Presi- 
dent of the Association, this speak- 
er discussed the problems of the 
boy voice particularly with respect 
to the preservation and gradual 
developement of the voice of the 
boy. There were many other talks 
by members of the Association. 
Furthermore, there was much good 
music presented by organizations 
trained and directed by members 
of the Association. The writer ob- 
served and was impressed by the 
performances of the High School 
Giee Clubs, Albuquerque, direct- 
ed by Virginia McManus, The 
Band of the same school directed 
by Carl Cramer, and the Tipica 
Orchestra of the High School of 
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Music In The Schools 


By H. GRADY HARLAN 


A partial over-view of certain 
trends in music education of today 
may be obtained by an examina- 
tion of the (1) learning processes 
employed in music in the schools, 
(2) courses taught in music in the 
schools, and (3) curriculum equali- 
ty given to music in the schools. 

Learning processes employed in 
music in the schools. The im- 
mediate application of this topic 
will be confined to applied mu- 
sic, since the study of music theory 
does not involve learning processes 
essentially different from those of 
rudimentary subject matter in the 
other subject fields. This, howev- 
er, does not imply that learning 
processes for applied music are al- 
together unlike those used in math- 
ematics, for instance. It does mean, 
on the other hand, that particular 
processes receive greater emphasis 
in applied music, such as voice, 
piano, violin, and other  instru- 
ments. This would be equally true 
of particular processes employed 
in learning mathematics. In the 
acquisition of techniques for play- 
ing an instrument or for singing, 
certain motor skills must be de- 
veloped. So far as this writer 
knows, experimentation has shown 
that such motor skills in music can- 
not be developed other than 
through trial-and-error procedures. 
These skills are developed almost 
in direct proportion to the efficien- 
cy of the instruction which the 
student receives, to the precision 
with which the student works, and 
to the intellectual and musical 
acuity with which the student is 
endowed. 


Given certain attainments, on 
the part of the pupil, in applied 
music techniques, emphasis subse- 
quently is also placed upon learn- 
ing suitable compositions to be 
used for performance purposes. In 
this instance memorization, which 
involves associative, conceptual, 
imaginative, and emotional pro- 
cesses, is the type of learning em- 
ployed. It is attained by intelligent 
and purposeful repetition. It prob- 
ably involves (1) a type of gestalt 
which provides for the retention of 
passages as a whole, and (2) a rote 
memory which is employed for the 
retention of isolated elements in 
the composition, as for instance 
any group of measures or parts of 
measures which the singer or play- 
er must observe mathematically in 
silence while the accompanist con- 
tinues to play. Difficult composi- 
tions, or difficult passages in other- 
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wise easy compositions, will be 
learned most economically when 
studied as a whole, but practiced 
by parts. Memorization of difficult 
music is effected for the most part 
by a similar procedure. The con- 
figuration in such instances is the 
result of learning by parts and is 
not causative, except as and when 
the composition has been practic- 
ed to the extent of mastering the 
whole at the sacrifice of learning 
accurately the difficult parts. 

Very little experimentation is 
reported concerning the psychol- 
ogy of learning in the field of mu- 
sic. On the other hand, there has 
been a large amount of research 
dealing with tone and pitch dis- 
crimination. These experiments 
have been largely the result of the 
work of Dr. Seashore and his dis- 
ciples. The prognostic tests which 
they have constructed are regard- 
ed as highly profitable to the stu- 
dent and teacher, as well as eco- 
nomical for the parent and school. 
In other words, by the application 
of these tests the musicality of the 
child can be measured with suffi- 
cient accuracy to determine in ad- 
vance the worthwhileness of pro- 
viding a music education in the 
case of any individual student. 

Achievement tests, though a few 
have been standarized in music, 
have not had the emphasis that 
they have received in the other 
subject fields. Present conditions, 
however, indicate that in the near 
future there will be much investi- 
gation in this area of music educa- 
tion. 

Courses taught in music in the 
schools. A recent analysis by this 
author (1) of seventy-eight selected 
courses of study in music which 


1. Harlan, H. Grady—An Analy- 
sis and General Evaluation of Pub- 
lic School Courses of Study in Mu- 
sic, Doctor's Dissertation, 1940, 
University of Texas, 230 p. 
represented thirty-seven states re- 
veals that in the high schools the 
major percentage of instruction in 
music is given through extra-cur- 
ricular organizations, such as a 
cappella choirs and glee clubs, and 
bands and orchestras. The results 
of this type of music instruction 
are evidenced in the annual state 
and national competition festivals 
which are sponsored by the Music 
Educators National Conference. 
These latter events include many 
thousands of students from each 
state, and represent the expendi- 
ture annually of many thousands of 


dollars. During 1940 alone, there 
were fifty-seven thousand _first- 
place winners in the various na- 
tional festivals. This large number 
of winners, however, may be re- 
garded as only a fractional part of 
the grand total of participants 
which is reported in the Proceed- 
ings of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference for any given 
year. 

The significance of such parti- 
cipation of high school students in 
extra-curricular activities lies pri- 
marily in the fact that they are 
“living music.” The latter termi- 
nology reflects the trend of the 
present-day, changing curriculum. 
According to Dr. Morgan, (2) direc- 

2. Morgan, Russell V., “Music in 
the Junior High School,” Music 
Educators National Conference, 
1939-1940, pp. 165-167. 








tor of music in the public schools 
of Cleveland, “The outstanding 
trend in the junior high school has 
been the change of both purpose 
and content in the general, or re- 
quired music course.” Dr. Morgan 
also lists “five bases of music edu- 
cation, namely, (1) aesthetic expe- 
rience, (2) emotional development, 
(3) creative attitude, (4) social val- 
ues, and (5) skills and knowl- 
edges,” and states that “the boy 
or girl who has consistently built 
experiences in these five ways can- 
not help but develop a thorough 
music appreciation and beyond 
that, a personal fineness of living, 
which is true culture and educa- 
tion.” Professor Wilson(3)of Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, 





3. Wilson, Harry Robert—Music 
in the High School. New York: Sil- 
ver Burdett Company, 1941, pp. 
1-66. 





makes similar observations with re- 
spect to the senior high school. 
These facts indicate that the cur- 
riculum trends in music education 
are giving, not less emphasis to the 
music course, but greater stress to 
experiences in performance groups 
which involve the subject matter 
of the curriculum. 


In many of the larger cities and 
throughout several of the states 
well-defined courses of study in- 
volving theory of music, history 
and appreciation, and applied mu- 
sic haye been developed in the 
high ek Increasing importance 
is attached to applied music. Much 
discussion is being given to, and 
some progress is being made for 
instruction in, this field by both 
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the individual lesson plan and by 
the group method. Many of the 
larger schools, such as those in 
Cleveland, have already experienc- 
ed satisfactory results with the 
group plan. The latter plan ap- 
pears to be preferable, since it pro- 
vides training for all interested 
students within the classroom un- 
der the instruction of music teach- 
ers employed by the school sys- 
tem at little or no expense to the 
individdal student. 

Curriculum equality given to 
music in the schools. This topic 
remains a debatable question. In 
many public school systems, mu- 
sic has not yet had a beginning. 
There are doubtless many others 
where, in no sense, has it gained 
equality with physical and health 
education. During recent years, 
however, there has gradually crys- 
talized, in the field of education, a 
philosophy of equality for music 
as a subject in the curriculum. 
Stimulus for the development of 
this viewpoint probably grew out 
of a resolution passed by the De- 
partment of Superintendence of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion at the annual convention held 
in Dallas during March of 1927. 
The resolution commended the 
musical programs and art displays 
presented by the Dallas public 
schools to the convention. Among 
other things, the resolution passed 
by this body recommended “that 
music and art be given everywhere 
equal consideration and _ support 
with other basic subjects.” 

While in all probability this res- 
olution did not enunciate other 
than a favorable attitude with re- 
spect to the acceptance of such a 
philosophy, and carried no pur- 
poseful intent for immediate and 
organized execution of the same, 
nevertheless, the music-minded ed- 
ucators of the nation accepted the 
resolution at par, and as a basis for 
grasping a long-sought opportunity 
for improving the status of music 
as a subject. Unusual publicity was 
thereafter given to the action. As a 
result, far-sighted individuals of 
the Department of Superintend- 
ence, inspired by the enthusiasm of 
the various music-education groups 
as well as by individual music lead- 
ers, have increasingly attempted to 
fulfill the import of the resolution. 
It would be reasonable to add that 
unusual ability on the part of cer- 
tain music supervisors and teachers 
as organizers and community lead- 
ers has constituted a potent factor 
for placing music on an equality 
footing. 

As an outgrowth of the improv- 
ed status of music education in 
Texas, for instance, there are at 
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Organ P adagogy and P laying 


By Dr. Lawrence Meteyarde 
Beaumont, Texas 


Musicians who work for the 
cause of good music and good per- 
formance sometimes wonder if the 
end has been worth all the self- 
sacrificial effort put forth. This 
particular discussion is concerned 
with the art of teaching the organ 
and, with it, the art of organ play- 
ing. The writer makes no pretense 
of being an authority of this sub- 
ject; neither does he profess any 
ability as a writer. Nevertheless, it 
is hoped that those who are study- 
ing the organ must recognize that 
certain basic principles must be 
met and observed before the stand- 
ard of organ teaching and organ 
playing can be made effective and 
worth while in the days that are 
to come. 

This writer has spent many years 
in the teaching profession mostly 
as a private instructor and many 
years as a musical director, organ- 
ist, and choirmaster on both sides 
of the Atlantic Ocean. I find for 





Meteyarde Directs 
Group In “Messiah” 


Lawrence Meteyarde was born 
in Ebbw Vale Wales, England. He 
studied with the following great 
British Organists: Sir Walter Par- 
rott, Dr. Thalbean, Dr. Harold 
Darke, and Dr. Sydney Nicholson, 
and also graduated from the ROY- 
AL COLLEGE of MUSIC. He re- 
ceived the ARCM Degree from 
the latter institution. 


For eleven years Dr. Meteyarde 
was Organist and Director of the 
Choir at Saint Mary’s Episcopal. 


the most part that the musical sit- 
uation relative to the teaching of 
organ about the same everywhere. 
Some conclusions have been reach- 
ed and, in passing them on to you, 
I know that I am but reminding 
you, once again, of what you al- 
ready know with respect to our 
great responsibilities as music ed- 
ucators in this field of musical en- 
deavor. 

No branch of musical training 
is so misunderstood or so trouble- 
some as the training of a real or- 
ganist. The difficulty experienced 
by the young student in securing 
an organ for practice is often al- 
most insurmountable. This is dis- 
couraging. Church governing 
boards who have organs in their 
charge should make available their 
instruments to conscientious organ 
students. It would certainly blow 
the cobwebs out of some organs in 
Texas, if students could use them 
a little. Organists themselves could 
be, in many cases, a lot more help- 
ful in this respect, irrespective of 
the teacher with whom the stu- 
dent might be studying. Let’s help 
make study and practice available 
to good students. 

Consider for a moment just what 
is necessary as a musical back- 
ground before the study of the or- 
gan is seriously undertaken. It is 
my experience that many want to 
play the organ, but only a few 
possess adequate technical training 
for study. It must be said that stu- 
dents who are inadequately pre- 
pared have no right to expect that 
progress can be made in playing 
the organ. It is clear, therefore, 
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Cathedral, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Later he became Chairman, De- 
partment of Music, Lamar College, 
Beaumont, Texas, which he re- 
signed recently. He is now Organ- 
ist and Director of the Choirs in 
Saint Mark’s Episcopal Church in 
Beaumont, where he also has his 
private studios. Branch studios are 
maintained in Lake Charles, Lou- 
isiana, as well. Dr. Meteryarde or- 
ganized and still directs the Sa- 
bine Area Symphonic and Choral 
Society. This organization present- 
ed the Messiah last Christmas and 
is planning the same Oratorio for 
this season. According to the Beau- 
mont Enterprise, it is an occasion 
that has captured the interest of 
the musical citizenry of that sec- 
tion of the state. Dr. Meteyarde is 
also one of the really fine accom- 
panists and does a_ reasonable 
amount of professional accompany- 
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the repertoire of the pianoforte so- 
nata form he will acquire more 
solid musical knowledge himself 
and will gain a basic conception ot 
milestone-values in the develop- 
ment of repertoire. 


the full, rich, unusual effects ordinarily found only in complex pro- 
Although the topic of repertoire Comtomal 
is one which may be studied from 
two different points of view, name- 
ly that of a concert artist and that 
of the teacher, yet both aim at the 
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perfection of the instrument has 
in turn influenced the composition 
of music. When we think of 
Haydn, Chopin, Liszt or Debussy 
we realize that the pianoforte with 
which each 
instrument 
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was familiar 
quite 


was an 
different as to 
sound and mechanism, and_ this 
must be borne in mind in the in- 
terpretation of the works of these 
composers. One can justifiably say 
that both the music and the instru- 
ments of each period compliment- 
ed each other. Something would 
be lacking in an up-to-date musi- 
cian if he were not aware of these 
basic concepts. 
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If We Must Teach P 1eces, 
Let’s Teach Music Also 


By Raymond T. Bynum 
Director Band, McMurry College 
Abilene, Texas 


“No public performance until 
thoroughly prepared” represents 
for the school band director a 
Utopia so far removed from real- 
ity that its realization is wholly 








Raymond T. Bynum 





without the realm of wishful 
thinking. With the ringing of the 
first school bell, the band must 
perform for the first pep rally and 
must be ready for the first be- 
tween-halves performance. The 
band is invited to play for the 
community rodeo and to parade 
and perform for the county fair; 
and as a public relations organiza- 
tion and a good will unit for the 
school, the director had best say 
yes. The parent - teacher organiza- 
tion wants a concert, (very soft, 
please) for the initial meeting and 
certainly the town luncheon clubs 
want the band for a short musical 
program to initiate the community 
chest drive. And so with the be- 
ginning of school before the direc- 
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tor knows for sure whether or not 
he has a band he must present it 
to the public. 


Bad it is, says all common sense, 
to try to have the players run be- 
fore they can walk or even crawl 
musically and we who teach and 
direct know it is bad. However, 
just as the football coach has to 
field a team for the first scheduled 
game, whether or not it is ready, 
so we as band teachers have to be 
ready to perform pieces with our 
bands from the beginning of school 
whether or not we are ready. 


With the acceptance of the 
premise that we must teach them 
pieces, and this we must accept as 
our job, there are, however, sev- 
eral facts that we must accept also. 
First, in most school systems, es- 
pecially the smaller ones, the band 
director is the only fountain of 
musical knowledge, in so far as 
members are concerned. In taking 
up a new number as a by-product 
to learning it, stress the impor- 
tance of who wrote it. A short re- 
port at a rehearsal or an activity 
period by one of the members will 
serve to emphasize the importance 
of the composer. What is the char- 
acter of number? Does the name 
fit the spirit of the number? What 
are the tempo markings and what 
do they mean? These are impor- 
tant questions and their brief men- 
tion are part of our job. What do 
your students know about key sig- 
natures and can they play the 
scales corresponding to the keys of 
the numbers performed? An occa- 
sional test on these and other ques- 
tions will emphasize to your pu- 
pils that there is something beside 
just playing the notes. 

Another fact that should chal- 
lenge our attention is that most 
of the members of our band, wher 
they graduate from college and 
many when they graduate from 
high school, will cease being per- 
formers and become listeners only. 
How much are we teaching to- 
ward making good listeners? My 
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The High School 
Teacher Of Music 


By Dr. Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Emeritus Professor of Music 


Oberlin College, Ohio 


The things demanded of the 
high school teacher of music both 
in this book and in actual life sit- 
uations seem to assume a sort of 
superman—a paragon. And yet 
those of you who are either pre- 
paring for teaching or who actual- 
ly hold teaching positions are in 
most cases not of the genius type. 
In general you are probably per- 
sons of reasonably high _intelli- 
gence, with— we hope—excellent 
musical ability without being per- 
forming artists of the highest cali- 
bre. You are taking—or have taken 
—a four- or five-year course which 
includes a considerable amount of 
music but which also requires cer- 
tain “academic” and “educational” 
credits—sometimes in such large 
amounts that serious music study 
has been all but crowded out. In 
many cases you are responsible for 
both vocal and instrumental in- 


struction. Often another subject is 
added to your schedule—English 
or mathematics for example. You 
are dismayed and bewildered by 
the complexity of your responsibil- 
ities. 
The Problem 

What shall the teacher in serv- 
ice do under these circumstances? 
What shall the student in training 
do? And what shall the heads of 
music education departments in 
colleges and conservatories do? To 
give really adequate training for 
all the things the high school 
teacher of music is expected to do 
would take ten years. But, in gen- 
eral, we can count on only four. 
On top of all this is the fact that 
the new education requires that 
the teacher shall be a fine person— 
intelligent, healthy in both mind 
and body, steady and dependable, 
friendly, well adjusted, enthusias- 
tic over both music and teaching. 
So the man or woman who is to 
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The Functions of “I MEA 
And The Music League 


By Jack Mahan, Texarkana, Texas 


By many contacts throughout 
the State it has been found that 
there is universally a feeling of 
doubt as to just what governs the 
Interscholastic League, what part 
the T. M. E. A. has in our new 
set up, and just who does con- 
trol our contests. 

In order that we all may under- 
stand the problem, it will be well 
to qualify the status of the League, 
the T. M. E. A. and you. The 
Interscholastic League is a service 
unit in the Division of Extension 
of the University of Texas. It was 
organized in December 1910 at 
the State Teachers meeting at 
Abilene. “Its purpose is to organize 
and direct, through the medium 
of properly supervised and con- 
trolled contests, desirable school 
activities, and thereby assist in 
preparing pupils for citizenship”. 
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Actually it has only that authority 
and support that has been invest- 
ed in it by indorsement and the 
cooperative patronage of the 
Public School Administrators and 
their employees. In other words, 
it is a service set up for you with 
a definite constitution and rules 
that can be altered only by pop- 
ular demand or the realization of 
a problem to be solved by its 
Executive Board. These problems, 
or requests, must be presented 
through logical channels, as is 
the case, in all big business. In 
order that a problem concerning 
eligibility and classification may 
receive full consideration it should 
be presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the League, which is held 
during the annual state meet. It 
is then considered by the Advisory 
Council which meets in Novem- 
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Successful Band Publications 


AVE MARIA Arcadelt-Liszt-Harvey 
(Full band 2.00, Symphonic band 3.50) 


CHERUBIM SONG Bortniansky-Harvey 
(Full band 2.00, Symphonic band 3.50) 


FUGUE IN F MAJOR Handel-Harvey 
(Full band 2.50, Symphonic band 4.00) 
HALLELUJAH (A Dixie Revival Scene) Russell Harvey 
(Full band 3.00, Symphonic band 5.00) 

COLLEGE CAPRICE 
(Full band 2.00, Symphonic band 3.50) 


Paul White 
Variations on “POP! GOES THE WEASEL” Lucien Cailliet 
(Full band 4.00, Symphonic band 6.00) 


MEMORIES OF STEPHEN FOSTER Lucien Cailliet 
(Full band 3.00, Symphonic band 5.00) 


CONDUCTOR PARTS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO. INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Cwo New Sacred Songs 


THE WINGS of the MORNING 


By May Van Dyke 





Contains much interest for both soloist and accompan- 
ist; conveys the real meaning of the beautiful text from 
the One Hundred Thirtieth Psalm. 


High in C and Low in A Flat, 50c¢ each 
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Keep Me Closer, Lord, To Thee 
By Walter Golde 
This song is the product of two experienced and practi- 
cal writers. Daniel S. Twohig, the author of the text, 


has written the lyrics for several of the most popular 
sacred songs. 


Medium, D 50c¢ 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th St., 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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The Madrigalian Concert 
State College, San Marcos 


State College, San Marcos, Texas 
(An Appreciation by 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan) 

San Marcos Record, April 4, 1947 

Dressed in the colorful cos- 
tumes of the Elizabethan period, 
The Madrigalians, comprised of 
eight students and two professors 
of Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, presented in A.L.S. Au- 
ditorium last Wednesday evening, 
one of the most satisfying perform- 
ances this writer has ever heard, 
whether by celebrated artists or 
by the upper bracket of collegiate 
choirs. No musical performance 
has ever been accorded a more cor- 
dial reception by a San Marcos 
audience during my _ twenty-one 
years’ residence. 

The program was divided into 
two sections; the first section in- 
cluded one group of English Mad- 
rigals, a rare Schubert song per- 


thedral choirs. The _ individual 
voices were good, the range all 
that could ‘be desired, and the bal- 
ance adequate for every interpre- 
tative demand. With respect to the 
audiences, if some had a proclivity 
for teners, then Dr. Owen and his 
cohort supplied the demand of this 
group of listeners with some tenor 
singing as beautiful and dynamic 
as any would dare demand. 
On the other hand, the sopranos 
and contraltos sang, unaffectedly 
and effectively, as do all young 
American girls who possess fine 
voices and who have received ar- 
tistic training. In the instance of 
the basses, those of the audience 
who have this type ot preference 
heard a good baritone voice, but 
a basso, in the person of Dr. Bor- 
chers, that has range, sonorous- 
ness, and character, in fact, a fine 
concert basso. All of the singing 





formed by the trio, and a second 
group of songs, composed much 
later than the Madrigals. The sec- 
ond half of the program constitut- 
ed in the main, unusual folk melo- 
dies, cleverly arranged by contem- 
porary composers. A Schubert in- 
strumental trio, performed by two 
clarinetists and a pianist, was also 
included. The selection of songs 
for the program and their location 
therein evidences not only a com- 
prehensive knowledge of some lit- 
erature, but a rare subtlety for 
musical interpretation, possessed 
by only a few program makers. 
The tone production of _ this 
group of singers is refreshingly dif- 
ferent as regards brightness and 
naturalness when compared to the 
distortedly-covered tones produced 
by so many present-day groups 
who labor under the delusion that 
a capella singing must conform to 
the technques ostensibly employed 
by the 17th and 18th century ca- 


was alluringly beautiful; the inter- 
pretation was unmistakably mu- 
sicianly. 

The Madrigalians are under the 
direction of Orville Borchers, Ph. 
D., Director of the Department of 
Music in the college. Additionally, 
Dr. Borchers at the time is presi- 
dent of Kansas Music Teachers As- 
sociation, a Rotarian, Director of 
one of the Emporia Church Choirs, 
and a number of numerous profes- 
sional associations, and_ scholarly 
societies. He is one of the out- 
standing choral conductors and 
clinicians in the Middle West. He 
delivered one of the most scholar- 
ly addresses presented at the re- 
cent convention in St. Louis. It is 
interesting to add that the very 


unusual tenor, Theodore Owen, is 


a member of the English staff in 
the college. The enthusiastic audi- 
ence that heard these singers in 
San Marcos wants them to return 
next year. 
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Sectional ‘Tone Quality In The Chorus 


By Orville J. Borchers, Ph. D. 


Director, School of Music, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia 


Many music supervisors and 
choral directors have beseiged me 
with questions regarding choral 
tone quality and with other im- 
portant questions such as the fol- 
lowing which are closely allied to 
tone quality. How can I get my 
sopranos to sing high tones? I just 
don’t have any basses; how can I 
get them? My altos sound so flat 
and out of tune; what shall I do? 
Where can I find some tenors? 

Whether or not a chorus has 
brilliant sopranos, clear ringing 
tenors, resonant basses, or full- 
throated altos depends very much 
upon the manner in which the di- 
rector treats the voices tonally. 
Many of our leading choral organi- 
zations are deficient in one or more 
of the above respects for the above 
reason. Some choirs have deep res- 
onant basses and altos but blunted, 
stiff - necked inflexible sopranos; 
others have brilliant, ringing so- 
pranos but thin basses and breathy 
tenors. 

It is a fetish with some organi- 


zations to develop a certain type 
of uniform tone quality through- 
out the chorus in order to achieve 
choral solidity and blend. While 
in some measure the latter is at- 
tained, it results in the misuse of 
vocies in some sections. While a 
specific ideal is achieved, the 
greater ideal of range of expres- 
sion is limited severely. 

The developement of sectional 
tone quality not only enlarges the 
powers of choral expression but 
also provides opportunity for the 
growth of the individual voice. 
It results in asectional unity which 
clarifies intonation and induces a 
truly harmonic blend rather than 
a muffled fusion. It enchances 
variety of expression and in this 
regard makes the chorus more 
comparable to the orchestra. 

Why is the orchestra a fore- 
most medium of musical expres- 
sion? Is it not because of the 
great tonal range inherent in the 
many and varying types of instru- 
ments together with the many 
possible tonal combinations of 
them? In the orchestra there is 
no attempt to make the tuba pro- 
duce a quality simular to the oboe 





on the violin. Then why is there 
an attempt consciously or uncon- 
sciously to make different types 
of voices produce simular quali- 
ties in choral groups? Varying 
voice qualities will blend in an 
interesting way as truly as varying 
instrumental qualities if proper 
discretion is used in the combina- 
tion of them and if due attention 
is given to accurate pitch. 
Sectional tone quality is the 
basis of a true harmonic blend. 
All sopranos should sing with true 
soprano quality as all violins in 
a symphony orchestra play with 
a violin quality. This is equally 
true of altos, tenors, and _ basses. 
While the structure of the instru- 
ment is in a large way responsible 
for the violin tone, other factors 
such as bowing have a decided 
effect on it. In the voice this con- 
trol of tone quality is much less 
tangible and as a result there may 
be some singers in the soprano 
section who cannot by physical 
limitations produce a true soprano 
tone. There may also be some true 
sopranos who do not produce the 
soprano tone through lack of con- 


ception or training. 

What then is the ideal quality 
for each section of the chorus? 
Experienced voice teachers will 
quickly recognize it by ear. To 
present an understandable _ state- 
ment for the average musician or 
layman is a rather difficult task. 
The acoustics of vowels present 
a fairly adequate means of explan- 
ation. 

The soprano quality partakes 
more of the vowel “ah” as in father 
than of any other. This vowel 
is most easily sung by the soprano 
voice because the resonance de- 
manded for it falls immediately 
within the soprano range. The 
two principle resonance regions 
characterizing this vowel fall be- 
tween frequencies of 600 and 700 
and 900 and 1000 vibrations, the 
direction of deviation depending 
upon the tendency toward a dark- 
er or brighter tone. For this rea- 
son the soprano lapses naturally 
into the “ah” vowel quality at e 
upper space of the treble staff 
which falls in the middle of the 
first resonance region. Further- 





(Continued on page 36) 
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Band Music For Marching and Concert Bands 





Swing Novelties 


PRAIRIE JUMP — Hill 
SWINGING 


WHEN THE WORKS ALL DONE THIS FALL — Hill 


CARNIVAL — Mesang 
SHERWOOD — Milligan 


TEXAS TECH ON PARADE — Chenette 
OH YOU BASKETBALL — Chenette 


4 
830 E. Houston Street 
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ON THE RANGE — 


| 
| 
Marches 
| 
| 
: 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 


Hill 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 


SOUTHERN 





Overtures 


TIRCIS — Senee-Chidester 
(On Texas list 1948) 


TO THE PIONEERS — Simmons 
SUMMER MEMORIES — Clair W. Johnson 
Novelties 


CONCERTO TO A ONE ARMED 
PAPERHANGER — Schlaback 


RHUMBANA — Simmons 


The Above Numbers Are Published By Your Own 
Texas Dealer and Publisher 


MUSIC COMPANY 
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$4.00 
Symph Band $6.00 
$4.00 
Symph Band $6.00 
$4.00 
Symph Band $6.00 
$2.50 
Symph Band = $3.50 
$3.00 
Symph Band = $4.00 


San Antonio, 6, Texas 
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If We Must— 


(Continued from page 10) 


observation has been at contests 
and concerts that the poorest lis- 
teners are sometimes our band 
players. Do we stress the necessity 
of a quiet, sympathetic attitude 
when music is played? Do we en- 
courage the attendance of profes- 
sional concerts when such are 
availab'e with advance preparation 
of what to expect and for what to 
listen? Many skillful teachers dur- 
ing activity periods and with more 
interested groups are teaching love 
for better music with records. This 
project also has to be planned and 
carried out with short talks about 
the composer and character of the 
selections if the best results are to 
be had. 

All our players may be divided 
into two distinct groups with the 
majority being in the band for the 
trips, the uniforms, and the school 
prestige incident to belonging to 
an important organization. To 
these we must give what musician- 
ship we can both from the stand- 
point of performance and appre- 
ciation. To the other group in the 
minority with the natural or ac- 
quired taste and talent to pursue 
music to the professional level we 
have an even greater responsibil- 
ity. On their shoulders will rest 
the perpetuation of the greatest art 
that is permitted to man and while 
we must teach them pieces, let’s 
not forget to teach them music! 


Functions of TMEA— 


(Continued from page 10) 


ber and May. If the problem 
merits further consideration it will 
be referred to the State Executive 
Committee for further action. 
All changes in eligibility rules 


November, 1947 
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High School Band, Bishop, Texas;Estill Foster, Director. 





Lyle Skinner, A  Past-President 
of TMEA, and Chairman in Waco 


of arrangements for the Annual 
Clinic Convention scheduled for 
early February of 1948. 








require one years notice to the 
member schools by the Executive 
Committee. Please refer to the 
University of Texas Publication 
No. 4727, July 15, 1947 entitled, 
“Constitution and Rules of the 
University Interscholastic League”. 

The problem of handling music 
contests for the public schools in 
the State of Texas has been dele- 
gated to the Interscholastic League. 

The League actually sets up the 
rules, presents the contests in all 
of its phases, and offers it for 
your benefit. You are not requir- 
ed to attend other than by the 
policies of your own institution. 

In the past it has been a part 
of the Texas Music Educators 
Association to instigate and spon- 
sor the public school music con- 
ests in Texas. As stated above, 
now it is the duty of the League. 


Many have said, “What is there 
left for our Association to do, now 
that we have no contests?” Prob- 
ably the way by now may be 
seen clearly, but let’s look the 
problem squarely in the face. 

The T. M. E. A. is a profession- 
al organization, organized with the 
objective of promoting music edu- 
cation in Texas through the mutual 
cooperation and close association 
of the various groups and individ- 
uals interested and engaged in 
teaching music. The Interscholas- 
tic League is a service organiza- 
tion with the desire to serve in de- 
veloping good citizenship through 
education. If the T. M. E. A. is 
cooperative and the League is a 
service rather than a command, 
is it not clear that a cooperative 
association can help a_ service 
organization serve more effectively 
those people ot be served in that 
the association is the one to be 
served? 

The League through Mr. F. W. 
Savage, its musical director, wel- 
comes constructive criticism, and 
suggestions from the music people 
of Texas as to what they need to 
improve the music programs as 
a whole, which naturally improves 
the League’s music competitions. 

Any organized body of people 
with an organized thought can 
make themselves listened to when 
they have a just cause. The more 
powerful the organization in num- 
bers, the more representative the 
group, hence the need for a 
larger T. M. E. A. 

The contests are no longer the 
T. M. E. A.’s to administer, but 
most certainly, we have a job to 
do in that we must carry on in, 


building the music program’ 
through an advisory sense. A 
lobbyist proceedure may state 


better the path to take. At any 
rate, numbers count, and it is your 
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duty as an interested and active 
member of the T. M. E. A. to 
wage a membership campaign that 
will swell our numbers to an im- 
pressive one-one to merit atten- 
tion. If you are not a member, 
join now. Get every person active- 
ly engaged in music education to 
become a member. Contact Dr. 
D. O. Wiley, Secretary T. M. E. 
A., Lubbock Tech, Box 44, Lub- 
bock, Texas. We need your sup- 
port now more than ever. 





New Mexico— 


(Continued from page 6) 


Santa Fe directed by Pablo Mares. 

The closing event of the Con- 
vention was the Annual Banquet 
by May Music Company in honor 
of the membership of the Associa- 
tion. The attendance for this oc- 
casion was larger than for any 
previous year, numbering one- 
hundred-and-fifty people. Bernie 
May, President of the May Music 
Company, Inc., derives unusual 
pleasure in making this delight- 
ful event possible. Since he was 
for some years director of his own 
Orchestra his interest in music and 
music education is personal. He 
knows the directors by name. May 
Music Company is headquarters 
for the individual or the group 
whenever they come to Albuquer- 
que. 

An honor guest of both the 
Convention and the Banquet was 
Paul Yoder, nationally know as a 
composer and as an arranger of 
Band and Orchetra Music. He is 
associated with the Neil Kjos 
Music Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago. He is a good speaker as 
well as a ranking composer. 

May Music Company and the 
New Mexico Music Educators are 
already thinking in terms of the 
Convention for 1948. 
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AN ORIGINAL 
BRASS QUARTET BY 


BEETHOVEN 
THREE RQUALE 


for four Trombones 


Adapted by Emil Kahn for 


Trumpet and three Trombones 





or for 
Trumpet, Horn, and two Trombones 


Price 75 Cents 


Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
RCA Building, Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 





























The songs in 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


are in comfortable range for the majority 


of voices in any assembly. This is but one 
of the many reasons why the book is so 
popular. Since it will meet your needs bet- 
ter than any other book in its class, be 
sure, when ordering, to specify the Im- 
proved Edition of “The Golden Book”—35c. 
For quantity prices, see our 1947-48 cata- 
log. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
— Publishers of Better Music — 


435 South Wabash Ave. 





——————_ 


Chicago 5, Il. 
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ANNOUNCING 


the appointment of 


JOHN SEACLE 


Eminent Baritone 
and 
Artist Teacher 
of Voice at 
Trinity University 
Musie Department 
Mr. Seagile is also 
director of the 
Trinity University 
opera workshop 


eo" 
- a é 


. | ; 
group JOHN SEAGLE 


Address: Ralph Ewing, Director 
Department of Music, Trinity University 


San Antonio, Texas 
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VIOLINS 


Expert Repairing. Prompt Service 
Violins with complete string repair service is what you require, at 
prices you can afford. We maintain one of the largest service re- 
pair departments and a complete stock of instruments, all sizes. 
One of our most popular outfits, shop-serviced: 

Violin, $15.00; Case, $5.00; Bow, $4.75 
Violins, violas, cellos, basses, and bows. School discounts. Price 
List. We buy band and orchestra instruments. Old Violins and 
Bows—Price List. 


Drum Head Special - Save Money 
14” unmounted Snare Side, reg. $4.75; Spec. 
14” unmounted Batter Side, reg. 4.75; Special 
14” mounted Snare Side, regular 5.75; Special 3.75 
14” mounted Batter Side, reg. 5.75; Special 3.75 
Deduct 10% in lots of 12 or more. Heads fully guaranteed. Money 
returned if not satisfied. 
Deduct 5% where check accompanies order, in which case we pay 
postage. 


$3.25 
3.25 


We Carry All Sizes. Price List 


WM. PETER STOFFEL C0. (Est. 1897) 


721 N. Broadway — Wilwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Content Ot Music Orientation 
Course ‘Taught In High Schools 


By Isabel M. Samfield 


This article is a summary of the 
findings in a thesis prepared for 
the Master of Music degree at the 
University of Texas. 

The primary purpose of this 
study was to determine the con- 
tent of the Music Orientation 
Course (Music I) as it is taught 
in Texas high schools. A secondary 
aim was to discover the problems 
encountered in the scheduling and 
the execution of the teaching, 
since it is known that many Tex- 
as schools are not at present of- 
fering this subject to their stu- 
dents. A third aim was to make 
recommendations based on_ the 
findings in order that music in- 
struction, along with other sub- 
jects, may reach a higher stan- 
dard, and that the children of the 
State of Texas may have the op- 
portunity of enriching their lives 
through the hearing and studying 
of music. 

The method used in carrying 
out the work was to send question- 
naires to the teachers of music in 
the 850 accredited high schools, 
both public aid private, which, 
according to the Supplement to 


Trinity University 
Employs Dr. Wick 


Dr. Otto Wick, composer and 
conductor, has been recently ap- 
pointed Director of the — Instru- 
mental Department at Trinity Uni- 
versity. Prior to his appointment 
to the music department faculty at 
Trinity, Dr. Wick was conductor 





Dr. Otto Wick 
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Standards and Activities in Tex- 
(1944-1945), 
offered music for credit toward 


as Public Schools 


graduation. Although replies were 
received from only 159 of these, 
they represented all parts of the 
State and seem to offer a reason- 
able basis for evaluation of the 
content of Music I as offered in 
Texas schools. 

The questionnaire consisted of 
topics and questions which were 
selected after much reading had 
been done on music courses de- 
signed for the purpose of develop- 
ing an appreciation on the part 
of the student. 

Recipients of the questionnaire 
were asked to rate each of these 
topics according to importance by 
using this five-point scale: 1-very 
important, 2-important, 3-should 
be included, 4-may be included, 
5-should be excluded from such 
a course. Ratings of 1, 2, or 3 
were considered affirmative scores, 
and 4 and 5 were regarded as of 
negative value. To find an index 
of importance, the topics in each 
section of the questionnaire were 
iisted on a chart, and the fre- 
quency of teacher's ratings of each 


tor several vears of the well-known 
orchestras and choral groups in the 
ast. 

Walter Damrosch, dean of 
American conductors, writes, “In 
regard to Dr. Otto Wick, I can 
testify to his excellent qualities as 
a thorough musician.” Listed 
among the compositions by Dr. 
Wick are the grand opera, “The 
Lone Star,” (commissioned by the 
Centennial Committee of San An- 
tonio), the music drama, “Mata- 
suntha,” a cantata, “Temples of 
Peshawur,” which was a $500.00 
prize winning composition, as well 
as other symphonic and choral 
works. “The Temples of Pesha- 
wur,” will be given the second se- 
mester by the combined resources 
of the Music Department under 
the direction of the composer. 

The Trinity University Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Dr. 
Wick, made its debut this year ac- 
companying the Trinity Choir in 
Joseph Clokey’s oratorio, “The 
Temple,” conducted by Dr. Clo- 
key. 

In addition to his work in the 
instrumental field at Trinity Uni- 
versity, Dr. Wick is also teaching 
in the departments of music theory 
and composition. 


topic for every one of the five 
classifications was noted, In order 
to weigh the topics according to 
importance, those ranked in group 
1 were multiplied by three; those as the Index of Importance. 
in group 2 were multiplied by two; Example: Topic 
and those in group 3 were multi- cert series” 

plied by one. Groups 4 and 5 


were multiplied by minus two and 
minus three respectively. After 
multiplying, the products were 


added and the resulting score used 
“local con 


Index of Importance 0 


Rating Number in each group Muitiplication Product 


1 13 is x 3 39 
2 10 10 x 2 20 
3 2d ie ae 25 
1 21 "aS 2 bz 
5 14 14 x 3 12 

sum 0 


Having discovered the Index 
of Importance, the 183 topics 
were arranged in order of rank, 
beginning with “scales” having 
an Importance score of 239) and 
ending with “use of posters” (with use each of the subjects in the 
a score of 179). Music I course. 

The Table shows the _ topics 


of those topics. 


The figures under the column 
headed Frequency of Use refer 
to the number of teachers who 


Those topics in the Table which 
and their ratings according to rank begin with a capital letter, ex- 
of importance and rank of use, as cept for proper names, are head- 
well as the statistical index of ings of separate divisions of the 
importance and index of frequency questionnaire. 
RANK ORDER OF TOPICS 
According to Index of Teachers’ Estimate of Importance 


Rani Rank Index Frequency 
Topic of of of Index 
Importance Use importance of Use 

Scales 1 7 239 D4 
Key Signatures - 2 4 238 60 
Major Scales 3 6 227 56 
300ks for Library { 3 226 iS 
Class Discussions } 16 226 15 
Singing (parts) D i 215 60 
identification of Woodwinds 5 9 215 >? 
identification of Strings 6 S 211 De} 
Singing (unison) 7 7) 10 5 
identification of Brasses s 8 208 53 
Terminology 8 13 (8 18 
Timbre of Piano 8 15 208 1G 
Rhythm Drills ) 15 205 16 
Concerts 10 6 204 6 
Fhrasing 11 13 201 18 
Phonograph-Radio 12 15 199 16 
How to Listen 12 20 199 1] 
Timbre of- Organ 12 23 199 48 
Rhythms ; 13 7 98 54 
Identification of Percussions 14 10 197 | 
Timbre of Strings 14 15 197 46 
Tempo ae 15 9 196 D2 
Classification of Voices 

According to Range 16 17 195 44 
Melody 17 8 193 53 
Timbre of Brasses 17 14 193 17 
Timbre of Woodwinds 17 15 193 16 
Timbre of Percussions 18 16 191 15 
Rand 19 | 189 64 
Enjoying Concerts 19 1s 189 13 
iimbre of Harp 4 23 189 38 
Minor Scales 0) 2 LA7 19 
Instruments 21 24 LS6 OF 
Mixed Chorus 22 10 180 1 
Best Present-Day Performers 23 15 179 16 
Radio 24 18 175 3 
Clefs 25 13 173 18 
Classification of Voices 

According to Quality 25 23 173 38 
Orientation (Music I) 26 3 172 61 
Current Events 27 11 169 50 
Harmony 28 10) 166 51 
Importance of Composers 

in Music History 28 18 166 13 
Biographies of Musicians 29 - 12 165 19 
Voices oe 29 36 165 26 
Orchestra pekaee 30 43 164 19 
Composers’ Styles = 31 17 161 14 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Organ Pedagogy— 


(Continued from page 8) 





that the first task confronting the 
organ student is that of develop- 
ing the technical background for 
organ playing. A student must 
study the piano in order to gain 
this practical experience in the per- 
formance of technical studies. No 
student is ready for the organ who 
is not fluent in piano technique. 
As a passing observation, this writ- 
er does not accept students on the 
organ who do not possess such 
technical ability on the piano. 

The modern organ now offers 
the most brilliant action . possible: 
it is even faster than the piano. Al- 
though in some ways the touch dif- 
fers, the two instruments have so 
much in common as regards action 
there is every reason why a good 
organist should also remain a good 
pianist. In the days of the old 
tracker organ, of course, things 
were different. Many of us, prac- 
tically had to sit on the keys in 
order to get them down. And woe 
betide us, if we had to use the cou- 
plers. Thank goodness this is not 
true any more. The writer some- 
times wonders if we have made 
things so easy that we get, as a 
result, a lot of superficial organ- 
ists. 


The student of organ must have 
a knowledge of harmony, and, 
preferably, of counterpoint also. 
Here we are faced with a rather 
deplorable situation in our student 
preparation. It behooves those of 
us who are private teachers to set 
our house in order. I find that we 
are trying to develop performers 
and, in fact, to teach students to 
play the piano without teaching 
any theory of music. This is indeed 
a sad state of affairs, though not 
entirely the fault of the teacher, 
of course. We cannot have good 
organists unless they are good 
theorists. Yes, a knowledge of the- 
ory is essential to organ playing. I 
am glad to note that due to the 
activities of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association we are be- 
coming more and more aware of 
our responsibilities as private 
teachers. 

Organ students should be given 
thorough instruction in organ reg- 
istration. In this respect what 
crimes are committed in the name 
of music. We have all entered our 
churches and have heard the organ 
as the “Nanny Goat” Vox Humane, 
always out of tune, coupled to the 
stopped diapason with tremolo full 
on the music, quivering along in a 
manner which is nothing short of 
dribbling sentimentality. Later 
from the distance we hear the out- 
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of-tune chimes, and again the or- 
gan pleads and cries out its pa- 
thetic sugary sentimental melody 
to the accompaniment of the rumb- 
ling on the pedal board, incoher 
ent and certainly not belonging. 
Then and there we realize that the 
study of organ registration and the 
quality of organ tone is a serious 
and real part of the student’s prob- 
lem. A student should make a 
study of orchestration and become 
familiar with the various instru- 
ments in the orchestra and their 
counterparts in the organ. The 
writer is not disposed to appear 
academic, herein, but he is serious 
in reminding teachers of the organ 
of the problems involved in pro- 
ducing capable, young organ play- 
ers. Organ registration has been 
grossly neglected in the instance of 
too many people who are ocupying 
positions as organists. 

The finger keyboards offer their 
own problems and yet the prob- 
lem of a fine pedal board tech- 
nique is also of paramount impor- 
tance. We are constantly reminded 
that the pedal organ of the modern 
instrument is complete in itself and 
deserves special attention. A teach- 
er should concentrate on giving the 
student a very thorough training 
in the use of the pedal board and 
also much attention to the rela- 
tionship in coupling it with the 
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other units of the ensemble. 

The couplers of the organ need 
intensive attention, my friends. 
These rather wonderful aids to the 
organist can be of great service in 
the performance; but so few make 
a study of the subject. The student 
is apt to couple swell to great, 
and so on, irrespective of the char- 
acter of the composition being per- 
formed. 

Here is a final admonition. Con- 
stant changing of the stops should 
be avoided. The performer should 
experiment in playing a reasonable 
portion of a composition without 
any change in tone quality. Noth- 
ing is more un-musical, or more in- 
artistic, than the changing of stops 
in every other measure. Let us 
play on the diapason, the strings, 
and the reeds. 

The organ accompanist, like the 
unashamed accompanist of the pi- 
anistic field, needs to make no 
apology for his profession. Pride 
should be taken in this work and 
the art of playing hymns and an- 
thems in varied ways should form 
a major portion of this study. It is 
of course necessary for the student 
to know something of improvisa- 
tion, if the organ player is to avoid 
playing a piano accompaniment on 
the organ. This latter type of ac- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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High School Teacher 


(Continued from page 10) 





teach music to adolescents must, 
in the first place, be an excellent 
all-round musician who is trained 
in the best materials and methods 
of the particular phases of music 
teaching for which he is preparing 
himself; and he must, in the sec- 
ond place, be a well adjusted per- 
son who knows at least a few other 
subjects in addition to music; who 
understands the relationship be- 
tween music and other subjects; 
and who is enough of a scholar in 
some one additional subject so 
that he cou.d teach a class or two 
in it should this be necessary—as 
it often is, especially in one’s early 
teaching years. 
Too Many Women 

One of the difficulties is that so 
many teachers are women. Down 
deep in their hearts most women 
hope that some day they will be 
bringing up boys and girls of their 
own in a home instead of teaching 
other people’s children in school, 
and for this reason it is often diffi- 
cult for the college girl to take 
her work with sufficient serious- 
ness so that she really does the ul- 
timate in preparing herself for mu- 
sic teaching. If she thought she 
would be teaching music all her 
life she would take more pains to 
increase her musical scholarship, 
her performing ability, her teach- 
ing technique. But even the most 
serious women students in our mu- 
sic education training courses usu- 
ally do not expect to teach for 
more than five years. Many of 
them teach only two or three years, 
and only a few of those who grad- 
uated ten years ago are still in 
service—unless in the meanwhile 
divorce has followed marriage, and 
the woman—wiser now and richer 
in experience, even though sadder 
too—takes up again the threads of 
her professional activity and_be- 
gins to build her life anew. 

The result of the condition that 
we have been describing is that 
many of our children are inade- 
quately taught—both in the case of 
music and of other subjects. The 
girl graduates from college, teaches 
for two or three years while paying 
off her college debts—and is then 
married. (We are not complaining 
about this, for these women usual- 
ly turn out to be excellent home- 
makers and highly _ intelligent 
mothers. But for the moment we 
are primarily concerned with the 
problem of developing better mu- 
sic teaching in the schools rather 
than with providing business and 
professional men with the right 
kind of mates!) In nine cases out 
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of ten this teacher of two or three 
years experience is replaced with 
a girl who has just graduated from 
college so she in turn goes through 
the process of learning how to 
teach successfully. In a year or two 
this second girl either marries or is 
promoted to a more desirable po- 
sition, so she once more is suc- 
ceeded by a just-graduated — and 
probably very sweet — young girl 
who, of course, has to start at the 
bottom and learn the game. And 
so the vicious circle continues. 

What shall be done? The ob- 
vious answer is that we must get 
more men into the music teaching 
profession. This is actually being 
accomplished, and today there are 
probably five times as many men 
in the field of music education as 
there were ten years ago. But the 
salaries for beginners are so low 
that many of the strongest men 
just will not go into this field. The 
college man often has debts when 
he graduates. He probably wants 
to marry and establish a home of 
his own, but his salary is only 
$1200 or $1300 the first year or 
two, so marriage is often out of 
the question. And almost at once 
pressure is put on him to begin 
work leading to a Master’s degree. 
So he spends what little money he 
can save on going to summer 
school. By the end of four sum- 
mers he may perhaps have his 
Master's degree and a somewhat 
better salary, but by this time the 
girl has probably grown tired of 
waiting and has married someone 
else. (Unless she too had college 
debts that had to be paid off be- 
fore a marriage could be honora- 
b!y entered into!) Thus society has 
once again made provision for frus- 
tration and unhappiness on the 
part of many an individual. 

We Need More Men 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these 
obstacles, the most important thing 
to be done is to provide in some 
way for more men teachers in both 
junior and senior high school. The 
individual adolescent — especially 
the boy — needs contact with more 
men. The boy who enjoys singing 
needs the example of a man teach- 
er—both musically and psycholog- 
ically. There are too many women 
teachers—in music as in other sub- 
jects. And vet we must admit that, 
by and large, the quality of the 
average woman teacher is in actual 
practice better than that of the av- 
erage man teacher. This is not be- 
cause women are naturally better 
teachers, but, rather, because the 
best women go into teaching but 
the best men do not. Music teach- 
ing as a profession does not at- 
tract the very best men. So our 
problem is to make the profession 


more attractive—in salary, in per- 
sonal influence, in general pres- 
tige—so that a larger number of 
really fine, strong men will be at- 
tracted to it. This is a major con- 
sideration. 

Shall a Married Woman Teach? 

In the second place we must 
make it possible for more married 
women to teach. In general it is 
the unmarried woman teacher who 
creates most of the personal prob- 
lems in the high schools. And es- 
pecialiy the woman over thirty- 
five who has never been married 
and has not lived the life of a nor- 
mal woman. The reason that is 
usually advanced for refusing to al- 
iow married women to teach is 
that in this way two salaries go to 
the same family. When jobs are 
scarce, such a situation may arouse 
deep resentment. But if the public 
consciousness is once aroused and 
fathers and mothers become aware 
of the fact that their children will 
be in better hands if married wom- 
en are allowed to teach, perhaps 
the satisfaction of better education- 
al facilities will overbalance the re- 
sentment felt at the fact that there 
are two wage earners in certain 
families. 

In some cases things may be 
worked out so that the married 
woman can teach part time, divid- 
ing her day between school and 
home. We admit frankly that this 
arrangement has often proved un- 
satisfactory and we do not entirely 
recommend it. But we are remem- 
bering and trying to solve our ma- 
jor problem—there are too many 
unmarried teachers of thirty-five 
and over in our high schools. Let 
us not be misunderstood. We 
know that many of our very finest 
teachers of music are unmarried 
women — all honor to them. And 
as between a woman teacher who 
is strong and fine and a man teach- 
er who is weak and ineffective, we 
should unhesitatingly choose the 
woman. We also believe that wom- 
en can teach instrumental music 
just as well as men—even to direct- 
ing the band at a football game! 
And we know that, in general, 
women are better at teaching sing- 
ing in the grade schools than men. 
All this, however, is beside the 
point: the proportion of women to 
men in the high school is wrong— 
especially in the junior high school, 
and one of the major problems of 
education in America is to secure 
the services of more really compe- 
tent men teachers. 

The Teacher's Musicianship 

We said at the beginning that 
the teacher must be an excellent 
musician, a teacher versed and 
trained in the best psychology of 
the teaching-learning process, and 
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a thoroughly fine person. What is 
“an excellent musician”? 

In the first place a musician 
must have certain innate character- 
istics that make it possible for him 
to study music effectively, and if 
the student who enters upon a mu- 
sic education training course in 
college does not have these char- 
acteristics he had better be dis- 
couraged from entering this par- 
ticular field. Competition is grow- 
ing keener and the requirements 
higher as more and more persons 
graduate from music education 
training courses. The field is not 
seriously overcrowded as yet, but 
it soon will be; and even now the 
poorest students in the graduating 
class have a hard time landing a 
job. So the candidates must be 
more carefully selected at the be- 
ginning of the course and only 
those who show signs of real musi- 
cal ability should be allowed to 
major in music education. 

Tests of musical talent have a 
certain value and some sort of a 
test should certainly be required 
before a student is admitted to a 
training course for school music 
teachers. But it is the private 
teacher of such a pupil who can 
determine his musicality with the 
greatest assurance, and in the end 
we shall either have to depend on 
the word of the teacher who has 
been most closely in charge of the 
pupil's musical development dur- 
ing high school days; or else we 
shall have to admit the high school 
graduate to a college music edu- 
cation course “on probation” for a 
year to see how he shows up it 
the study of piano, singing, violin, 
ear-training, and other subjects in- 
volving actual response to purely 
musical situations. The first prob- 
lem is, then, of selecting students 
of such high musical calibre that 
they have at least some chance of 
achieving success. 

In the second place, the college 
or conservatory course must pro- 
vide sufficient general training in 
musicianship, so that its graduate 
may know the language and the 
literature of music very much as 
an English “major” knows the 
English language and _ literature. 
This implies thorough courses in 
sight singing, ear training, history 
and appreciation, harmony and 
counterpoint, etc., on the one 
hand; and, on the other hand, the 
study of piano, singing, violin, etc., 
for the development of musical 
power. The great difficulty here is 
that this takes so much time. If the 
prospective musician entering col- 
lege had had as much experience 
with music as the English major 
has had with English, our task 
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A Capelia Choir ........... 32 
Girls’ Gite Cimb ........... 33 
20th Century Composers_-_-- 33 
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oo ee ae a 
Patriotic Music ............ 60 
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ee eer 63 
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Musicians (performers) . 63 
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eens 65 
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Training of Music Teacher_ 71 
Music Organizations _______ 72 
19th Century Musicians ____ 72 
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Special Music ake 73 
Chamber Music eouk 73 
Lists of Radio Programs 73 
Soloist (training of) 74 
Range of Instruments _ 74 
Simple Dance Forms : 75 
Form and Analysis ________ 76 
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Books on Music me _ 78 
Composers (relation to 
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eee 79 
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Authors of Music Books 80 
Limitations in Instruments_ 81 
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Topic of of of Index 
Importance Use Importance of Use 
a nT 90 38 43 24 
Religion and Music 
Development —  __-__--- 91 40 42 22 
Music and Drama __________ 92 37 40 25 
Conductor’s Training ______ 93 35 39 27 
Reformation Period ________ 94 45 37 17 
Benoliarepips . ~..........- 95 44 36 18 
Symphony Player 
(training of) ......... 96 43 34 19 
Music Authors 
(qualifications of) —____ 96 46 34 16 
Performers Before 1800_____ 97 40 31 22 
“Ultra”’-Modern Music ____- 97 42 31 20 
Literature and Its Relation 
to Music Development__ 98 36 28 26 
Music and Art ............. 99 46 7 16 
Ancient Music ............-. 100 40 25 22 
ee os 24 23 
OCHRE .. .22.~.22-.- — 3 24 19 
Life and Training of a 
Musician — ____________102 46 22 16 
Development of Music in 
Relation to Other Fields_103 50 20 12 
ee wana 40 19 22 
CL EER EAT AE 105 44 17 18 
DE POPS cn ccccncnns 106 42 16 20 
Madrigal . ...... a 47 14 15 
| gee ada ainatg 46 3 16 
Pre-Bach Composers ______109 39 10 23 
Modes _ TR eee es _.110 46 8 16 
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Local Concert Series ______i12 48 0 14 
Gregorian Chant -......... 113 41 4 21 
CN a 43 7 19 
Musicologist a aaah DD 10 7 
Counterpoint  ~ ____________116 17 12 15 
Important Music Personal- 
ities (music stars) - 117 47 13 15 
Early Greek Music ________117 50 13 12 
Music at Parties__________~- 117 53 —13 9 
Music in Movies ___________118 29 16 33 
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Vernon Mayfield, Business Man 
and Director of the Shrine Concert 
Band, San Antonio, states “South- 
western Musician is the best it has 
ever been while | have been a 
reader.” If you know the exactness 
with which Vernon does ali of his 
business and music as | do, you 
would be compelled to recognize 
as a high commendation. 

Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Direc- 
tor, School of Music, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, has mailed a check for a one 
year subscription. Dr. Borchers 1s 
also director of the Kansas State 
Madrigalians, as fine Concert En- 
semble as can be boasted by any 
American College. They plan to 
include Texas in their Concert 
Tour again the coming Spring. 

Mr. Thomas Noble MacBurney, 
one of the great Artist Teachers otf 
Singing of Chicago, has promised 
our readers an article on the Art 
of Singing in an issue or two to 
follow. ‘lhe Editor was priviieged 
to be a pupil of this good man 
some years ago. 

The picture of the Bishop High 
School Band, directed by Mr. ks- 
till Foster, was a Division | win- 
ner in the Regional Festival of tast 
Spring. Mr. Foster has done one 
of the most challenging pieces ot 
work in Bishop that can be boasted 
of in that section of the state. 

Dr. Leo Podolsky, at the invita- 
tion of the writer, is playing a con- 
cert for the students of Howard 
Payne College on November 14. 
Thereafter, Dr. Podolsky will 
spend a day in the Music Building 
counseling with the students of the 
Department of Music on the vari- 
ous problems confronting young 
musicians of the present day. 

The editor hereby expresses 
grateful appreciation to the scores 
of individuals who have written 
letters of commendation as re- 
gards their acceptance of the Sep- 
tember issue of the Magazine. 

Gabriel Fransee, baritone, is 
enjoying his most successful 
season as a Teacher of Voice. He 
will be the soloist in the forthcom- 
ing performance of the Messiah by 
the Howard Payne College Mixed 
Chorus. 

Major Ed Chenette, Director of 
Instrumental Music in the High 
School of Clovis, New Mexico, 
writes that he is doing a lot of 
arranging for Bands. Directors will 
do well to watch announcements 
concerning publications by this 
fine musician. 

Grace White of New York is 
continuously directing mew sub- 
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scribers to the Magazine to the de- 
light of the Editor-Publisher. 

The article by Herbert E. Marks 
in this issue presents a very inter- 
esting history of the development 
of that interesting business house. 

Dr. William E. Jones, South- 
western Governor, National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, has 
arranged a meeting for this mem- 
bership group in Albuquerque for 
October 23. It is to be hoped that 
the members will see to it that all 
eligible teachers are given full in- 
formation concerning the objec- 
tives of this rapidly-growing asso- 
ciation. Dr. Jones has made an out- 
standing record as the Governor 
of this region. 

Wm. Peter Stoffel, who is an 
authority on Old Violins in terms 
of appraising, repairing, and _ re- 
storing same to a state of perfect 
utility, and a gentleman who has 
spent several months in Texas in 
the past in this capacity, is run- 
ning an announcement in this is- 
sue of the magazine with respect 
to a tour down this way during 
this season. All Teachers and Coi- 
lege Administrators who wouid 
like to have an expert come to 
your institution in the capacity of 
a lecturer and a technician please 
call the Editor or else write to Mr. 
Stoffell at the address listed in his 
ad. 

Homer F. Springfield, president 
of the Southern College of Fine 
Arts, has renewed his listing in the 
Professional Directory and reports 
that fine institution to be filled to 
capacity. Ernest Hoffman who 
conducted the Houston Symphony 
successfully for fifteen years, is 
the Dean of the college. 

Winfred W. Odom, a fighting 
Marine, and recent graduate of 
San Marcos State College, has ac- 
cepted a _ position in the city 
schools of George West, Texas, as 
Band Director. Mr. Odom, will 
you kindly see that the Choral 
work is properly handled also? 

Katherine R. Verity, is on the 
Voice Staff of the Incarnate Word 
College, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. 
Verity, thanks for your subscrip- 
tion. 

Irving Driebrodt is a good suc- 
cessor to the very successful Band 


Director, Vernon Mayfield, at 
Brackenridge High School, San 
Antonio. 


Dr. Bernard U. Taylor, eminent 
Voice Teacher of Julliard School 
of Music and one of the leaders in 
the National Association of Teach- 


ers of Singing, has joined the ranks 
of our subscribers, also the Pro- 
fessional Directory. Thank you, 
Dr. Taylor. Your heart still beats 
for Texas. 

Dean Albert Lukken, College of 
Fine Arts, University of ‘Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has authorized a 
subscription to the magazine for 
the library of that institution. Dean 
Lukken also sent an important ar- 
ticle by Bela Rozsa, faculty mem- 
ber of the University, which wii 
be included in December issue of 
the Magazine. Every music teach- 
er in Oklahoma is invited to do 
likewise. This Magazine is at the 
service of all ethical teachers and 
music merchants. 

Gid Waldrop, director of the 
Baylor University Band and Or- 
chestra, it is reported, spent the 
summer in graduate study at the 
University Rochester, Eastman 
School of Music. 

Haygood Jarrott is on the staff 
for the third season in the Lock- 
hart High School where he is mak- 
ing the young people of that love- 
ly city, music-minded. 

Edna Marie Jones, Austin High 
School of El Paso, Texas, has come 
into the fold as a subscriber to the 
Magazine. 

Victor Allessandro who has bee 
an important figure in the Band 
Music of Texas, is still in the city 
of Houston. 

Mrs. Sankie Harlan, Musical 
Leader of Driscoll, Texas, writes to 
commend the Magazine and _ re- 
ports that her friend, Mrs. B. H. 
Kirk, Corpus Christi musician, is 
becoming a new subscriber. 

Mrs. Frank Cohen, Chairman of 
the Jewish Music Council of New 
York, has announced that the An- 
nual Festival of this organization 
will be observed over America 
from January 24 through February 
22, 1948. 

Mme. Ida Franca, charter mem- 
ber of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing and a leading 
artist in Opera, Concert, and Ora- 
torio of New York, has mailed her 
check for a subscription to the 
Magazine and enclosed an inter- 
esting manuscript for publication 
entitled: “The Human Voice, An 
Instrument.” 

Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, eminent 
pianist and Dean, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, has ac- 
cepted an invitation of the Editor 
to serve as one of the directing 
Associate Editors for Piano and 
the teaching of the Piano. 
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Maude Nosler, Soprano ot ‘lexas 
and Chicago, was the guest artist 
for the Annuai District Convention 
of Kiwanis heid recently in San 
Antonio tor which the Editor was 
the General Chairman of Music. 
ihere were nearly three thousand 
people in attendance at this con- 
vention. Miss Nosier won the love 
and musical admiration ot them 
all. She expects to make a concer 
tour of Lexas during the winter 
and spring. 

Herrold Headiey, inscwuctor wm 
Voice at Lexas Wesieyan Couege, 
Fort Worth, was recenuy presen- 
ed in recital by the Department ot 
Music under the direction ot Von- 
ald Bellah. 

Dr. Wiltred C. Bain, Wean, 
School of Music, Universiy ot 1a- 
diana, has written that his new 
position otters many chanenying 
possibilities which keep nin busy. 
He states that there is stilt a iot of 
love tor ‘Lexas in his heart. 1t 1s 
good to hear trom this aynamic 
leader who did so much cons«ruc- 
tive work in ‘lexas. He will be 
back to ‘lexas in kebruary as one 
of the Chorai Clinicians tor tne 
Annual Convention of the 
Music Educators Association. 


lexas 


Mrs. J. Lynn Hunter, Austin 
civic leader, states: “Ihe South- 
western Musician exceeds every 


expectation that I made with re- 
spect to its appearance and con- 
tent. You are giving us a very fine 
periodical and I congratulte you. 

Many librarians over the United 
States are seeing the Educational 
Value of the Southwestern Musi- 
cian and are including it in their 
list of purchases. Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, and 
Baylor University, Waco, are two 
of the last such acquisitions. 

Dr. Nell Parmley, State Exam- 
iner and Director of Music, State 
Department of Education, paid the 
Editor and family a visit on Oc- 
tober 20. Nell is always a delight- 
ful and thoughtful guest. During 
all the years we have known her, 
we have never heard her make 
other than favorable remarks when 
discussions involved the subject of 
people. The effect of her work and 
that of Dr. Woods for Music Edu- 
cation in Texas will be in evidence 
for many years to come. 

Robert W. Bedford, Director of 
the Department of Music from 
Austin College of Sherman, Texas, 
has joined the ranks as a subscrib- 
er and as member of the Direc- 
tory. It is reported that Mr. Bed- 
ford is developing a fine Choir for 
that estimable college. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO MUSIC 
THE SYMPHONET 











NEW IMPROVED MODEL — LENGTH, 12 INCHES 
TWO OCTAVE RANGE - PLEASING TONE EASY TO PLAY 


This is what the Symphonet will do for the boys and girls in your school. 
1. Provide them with a musical education at the cost of a toy. 


2. Give them and their parents an opportunity to DISCOVER AND DEVELOP any hidden musical talent 
that may exist. 


Test their musical INTEREST as well as their talent. 


4. Prepare them for the playing of any other musical instrument that they may some day desire to play. (The 
Symphonet is fingered basically the same as the saxophone, clarinet and _ flute.) 


PUT NEW LIFE INTO YOUR MUSIC CLASS 


In many schools today, the child’s sole approach to music is through his 


voice. Unfortunately, however, all children do not enjoy singing. As a result, 
the vocal approach is not always successful in making music a truly pleasura- 


ble experience. The value of the addition of an instrumental approach, there 
fore, should not be underestimated. Through a combined instrumental and vocal] 
approach, many children are brought to an appreciation of music who other 
wise would probably remain cold to it. 

For the above reasons, many schools are making the Symphonet instruc- 
tion a definite part of their music work. One to two periods are given over to 
Symphonet instruction each week and the results in most cases are surprising. 
Even though the procedure permits less time for vocal work, the vocal work 
soon begins to improve more than usual for the instrumenta] experience gives 
the students a feeling for pitch which they otherwise would not get. In facet, 
monotones who apply themselves seriously often find many of their piteh diffi- 
culties disappearing. 


Teaching Materials to Fit Your Needs 
SCHOOL OFFER NO. 1 


For Symphonet Instruction Only HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. ' 











PRICE $1.00 - The Plastic ee Soe Model) 2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
No additional Attachable Metal Music Holder an 
( 4 * Happy Hour Series instruction book for teach- aa ; ; 
discount on ing note reading on the Symphonet (Piano Please send POSTPAID Sympnhonet Sets as indicated below foi 
quantities.) and Rhythm Band part 35c extra.) 
* The “Number or Note’’ method for the Sym- ; 
phonet containing 27 familiar tunes. which I enclose $ 


SCHOOL OFFER NO. 2 
For Combined Symphonet and Vocal 


Sets SCHOOL OFFER NO. 1 @ $1.00 each. 


EE OO OO a a 


° : Sets SCHOOL OFFER NO. 2 @ $1.50 each. 
Instruction 
S15 * The Plastic Symphonet (DeLuxe Model) Te ‘ 
> agen Bhs 1] * Attachable Metal Music Holder Name 
( 10 & itiona * The “Sing or Play Sight Reading Fun’’ meth- 
discount on od for combined vocal and Symphonet in- eas 
quantities) struction. Address 


* The ‘‘Number or Note’’ Method for the Sym- 
phonet containing 27 familiar tunes. 7 
Large music staff with 12 plastic note discs. City and Zone State 
Four page instruction sheet explaining five 
educational and entertaining games with 
above materials. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. MILWAUKEE 6, WIS, 
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“HAVE YOU SEEN THESE MUSIC BOOKS? 
They Are Truly Wonderful’’ 


This is a typical comment at each conference at which A teacher can be no better than her equipment. While 
SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN have been exhibited. the songs in the average school song book are attractive 


Teachers who have used them are their most enthusias- and appealing, they lack planned sequence to make 
tic boosters. 


“4 





them effective. ‘hey are poor teaching material, lor the 
Students ENJOY Note-Reading when you use ye a a se — ve geno 
rhythmic problems involved. Students must be guidec 

a | P be) 
SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN interestingly through these fundamentals, just as care 
They learn music the SURE way fully as they must be brought through the rudiments ol 
mathematics or reading, before they can attack algebra 

or read Shakespeare. 





NOW ... your music teachers need no longer be handi 
capped by inadequate music textbooks. Handy-Folio 
SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN start on fundamentals, SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN bring music teaching 
present them in an interesting and orderly arrangement 
to fit the mental grasp and interest of the student — from 
beginner straight through the more advanced student . . 
and the results in sustained interest and musical knowl- 
edge are truly remarkable. 


up to the effective level of other subjects in your school 
curriculum. They will remedy the oft-repeated indict- 
ment that — few students can actually read music afte 
being exposed to it through school years... A fact for 
which handicapped teachers cannot be wholly blamed. 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 


THEY PRODUCE RESULTS 
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Two-Part aA 8B FOUR-PART Sight Reading Fun 
Sight Reading Fan THREE-PAR SIGHT READING Fux | SIGHT READING Fux rom ‘ 
v7 cat tent SIGHT READI asain Changed Voices 


ART 
NG FUN “The Song Bonk Wh A Plan 
nat © Vane by Cont Vane 
psn TAI a “he Lang Meal ith, A Blan ¢) nsccianain cdlitsiccigied 
- * 
_— . 
7 * ~ \ 
4 sA\. =) ) 
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PRICE 80 seers = 
ORCS So nan 
v © music Company wanOY FOLIO w apanr MAMOY FOUO MUSK COMmAMT MAMOY FOU MUSA COmbasey MANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY Mano MUSIC COmPamy 
ae ee CO tet 5s tet Cee numa pon ane ae — -— ———— o> aoe on ons as 




















Try Them - Prove Them e Sing or Play—Sight Reading Fun (Unison) 
Order a set of any of these books e Two-Part Sight Reading Fun (Soprano-Alto) 
FODAY. Try them on a class and » ® Three-Part Sight Reading Fun (Soprano, 
you also will be convinced of their Soprano, Alto) 
value. S.A.B. Sight Reading Fun (Soprano, Alto, Bass) 
ONLY 50c each a Four-Part Sight Reading Fun (Soprano, Alto, 
. QUANTITY DISCOUNTS: Tenor, Bass) 
sia a 10% Sight Reading Fun for Changed Voices 
ales 20% » (Unison, Two, Three, and Four Part) 
ADD GREATER “SATISFACTION” AND - e 
SUCCESS TO YOUR TEACHING HANDY FOLIO Music Company 
Believing that the best way to help a student is to 2821 N. 9th ST... MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 
guide him to help himself, the author has begun 


each book with the simplest of note reading prob- PREPARATORY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND MUSIC TEXTS 


lems, thereby enabling the student to get the feel- 








ing and joy of successful self-accomplishment 1 7 . 1") adie: isle. tiem us a Te a = ' 

New reading problems are presented in logical ORDER SONG BOOKS WITH THIS COUPON 

order so that the student can enjoy the added ) O O if S C 7 \ 

thrill of successfully working out new problems HANDY - F LI M J I COMPANY 

by himself. . 2821 N. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin ' 

If you want to get fun and the feeling of success! Please send POSTPAID, your Song Books as indicated below, for ' 

out of your music teaching, give the books a trial. ‘ which I enclose $ oat 

Instead of wearily workirg out individual voice pa popu pi ali i 

parts, you merely have to establish the pitch and \ vVoples - opies Copies 

rhythm. The students will then be ready to sing _._._( “Sing or Play” -___“Three-Part” “Four-Part” ‘ 

in parts from the first reading on, for the mate- ' a “Two-Part” __ “SAB” ___-“Changed Voices” 

rials are within their mental reach. Result You i 

will have much more time to work on interpre- ' Name ° 
~ tation, phrasing and other factors which bring out om 

the real beauty in choral singing. What is more, i Address - 

your students will enjoy singing for their efforts City and Zone__. * State 

will produce results. (Incidently, each of the books 1 , 

is an excellent aid to ‘‘a Capella’’ training.) - "|= f= = = |= Ff fF Fe Fr Fh -—| = = = = — ee ew ere er mm 
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BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


H. Grady Harlan, Ph. D., Mus. D., Chairman 


B. A. and B. S. Degrees are offered with Major in Organ, Piano, School 
Music, Violin, and Voice. Particular emphasis is given to Band, Choir, 


and Orchestra. 





Administration Building, Howard Payne College 


ADDRESS: 


H. GRADY HARLAN, 
Box 235, 


Brownwood, Texas 





| 
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The High School A Cape a Choir 


RAYMOND RHEA, 
Director of Music Education 
Public 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


Schools 


It is somewhat difficult to speak 
of the high school a capella choir 
without reiterating statements 
made many times before. Of all 
the problems the high school chor- 
al director must attempt to solve, 
generally speaking, the most per- 
plexing one is to keep an approxi- 
mately even balance between the 
male and female voices. Too often, 
the high school mixed choir is a 
girls’ chorus with a none too strong 
male sextet or octet running a poor 
“second”, 

What is the answer to the choral 
director's dilemma? How can he 
entice enough boys into his choir 
to give him a well balanced sing- 
ing organization? Of course, if he 
puts his head in his hands and says 
“I can’t do it’, he will be speaking 
the truth. If he wants a fine choir 
badly enough, he will promptly 
crush all timidity within himself 
and use all his powers of persua- 
sion to obtain male voices. Coop- 
eration between the music and the 
athletic departments is an_ indis- 
pensable aid in building an inter- 
est among the boys in school. One 


football star, who loves to sing, 
will draw a dozen boys into the 
choir. Because the physical effort 
of singing requires a strong, health- 
y body, you will have a_ better 
than even chance of finding some 
really outstanding 


singers among 


the athletes in the high school. 
The next step for the choral di- 
rector, after he has aroused inter- 
est in several boys, is to try their 
voices individualiy, without undue 
emphasis upon solo singing, and to 
piace them in sections. The direc- 
tor must be able to recognize the 
yvotentialities of each singer. He 
must be able to hear in the timbre 
of each uncultivated 
quality which 


voice the 
designates, in the 
girl's case, as soprano or alto—in 
the boy’s case, tenor or bass. Irre- 
parable damage may be done by 
placing the voice in the 
wrong however, because 
a boy cannot immediately sing F 
or G above middle C, the director 
must not that he will 
never become a first or second ten- 


young 


register; 


conclude 


or. Regular practice in correct sing- 
ing habits will help the voice to 
become settled in its true 
The skilled often hears 
the part a boy or girl should sing 
her 
Unless the director 


range. 
director 


by first listening to his or 
speaking voice. 


is extremely lucky, it is usually 
necessary, at first, to rely upon 
alto-tenors (either unchanged boys 
or low altos) to fill out a tenor sec- 
tion. This arrangement 
proves as satisfactory 


never 
as the true 
changed-voice tenor quality; it is 
impossible for the female alto or 
the unchanged alto-tenor to 
achieve the virility and sonority of 
the adult, changed voice. 

There are various ways to de- 
velop a good balance of voices 
when we have more or less “raw” 
material with which to work. No 
one method is superior to any oth- 
er, because what may fit one par- 
ticular situation may not be at all 
satisfactory for another. Some di- 
rectors may prefer to start with 
very easy three or four part mate- 
riass and present each line as a sep- 
arate melody, balancing the voices 
within the part. Others may start 
with what may be regarded as 
more difficult arrangements be- 
cause of the spreading of the 
voices over six or eight parts. 
who favor the latter ap- 
proach argue that the chordal type, 
six or eight part compositions, of- 
fers an opportunity to balance the 
boys’ voices as a full, four part 
male chorus; also, the girls’ voices 
may be balanced in three or four 


‘those 


part chords, thus making a simple 
matter of the final objective: a 
perfectly balanced a capella choir. 

What is meant by balance? Can 
this be achieved by a mere singing 
of the notes? Why do some cho 
ruses sound empty, while others 
have a full, rich harmonic texture? 
The responsibility of obtaining the 
proper harmonic balance in a 
falls squarely upon. the 
shoulders of the director. Take, for 
instance, a chord such as this: the 
second basses sing C, the baritones 
sing G, 


chord 


the second tenors sing C 
(one octave above second basses), 
the first tenors sing E, the altos 
sing G (one octave above the bari- 
tones G), and the sopranos sing C 
(one octave above the second ten- 
ors’ C); without sufficient strength 
on the first tenors’ E, the result 
will be an empty, hollow sound 
from the aggregation. Through a 
lack of understanding of choral 
techniques, too many of our choral 
directors either “slide over” or fail 
to give proper attention to the bal- 
ancing of phrases. How often one 
may find a beautiful suspension or 
a lovely running part overshadow- 
ed by too loud singing in the other 
voices. We cannot 


always rely 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Dr. Williams and Fine Arts 
Department, McMurry College 


One of the most auspicious de- 
velopments in Southwestern col- 
leges was propagated this season 
with the merger of the Dallas In- 


stitute of Vocal and Dramatic Art 
and McMurry College, headed by 
Dr. Thomas S. Williams as Chair- 
man of the Division of Fine Arts 
and Dean of Music. The new pro- 
gram came into being with the 
merger in May of the Dallas In- 
stitute of Vocal and Dramatic Art, 
headed by Dr. Williams, with the 
fine arts, speech and art depart- 
ments of McMurry College. 


Twelve full time faculty mem- 
bers, staffing nine departments, 
include Gypsy Ted Sullivan Wylie 
and Craig Timberlake, voice; Vic- 
tor Wolfram, piano and _ theory; 
John Rodgers, organ and theory; 
Eleanor Batjer, strings and theory; 
Raymond T. Bynum, band and or- 
chestral instruments; Josephine 
Palmer Crutchfield, music educa- 
tion; Roma Regan Connor and 
Lloyd Blanks, art; Edith Lovett 
Grimes and Leonard Johnson, 
speech, dramatics and radio. 

For eight years former head ot 
the voice department of Southern 
Methodist University and director 
of the $.M.U. Glee and Choral 


Clubs and Opera Company, later 
organizer and president of the Dal- 
las Institute of Vocal and Dramatic 
Art, Dr. Williams has a iong record 
of achievement as vocal authority 
and artist. Before coming to South- 
ern Methodist University in 1938, 
Dr. Williams had taught for fif- 
teen years in his New York studios, 
where his pupils included leading 
artists of the opera, stage and 
screen—including Dennis King, 
Clifton Webb, John Lytel and Jan 
Pierce of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Dr. Williams is unusually equip- 
ped to head a fine arts depart- 
ment, due to his long experience 
and association with all phases of 
speech, drama and staging. He be- 
gan his dramatic career with John 
and Lionel Barrymore in “The 
Jest,” then followed association 
with John Drew, and later operat- 
ic appearances with Henry Savage. 
This was followed with operatic 
appearances in Italy and France, 
and later his American debut as 
Des Grieux in Massenet’s “Manon” 
at the Academy of Music in Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Williams, a nationally 
known tenor and authority on 
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ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Free Enrollment 


Address: 
410 U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


William Ruffer, Ph.D. 


Denver, Colo 











235 Army Blvd., 


TELKA 5S. STAFFEL, Pianist 
STAFFEL SCHOOL OF PIANO 
All Levels of Instruction 
San Antonio, Texas 











Address: 





LLEWELLYN ROBERTS, BARITONE 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE AND CHOIRS 
Hardin College 
Available for Persona] Concerts 
Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Texas 
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THE HALF PRICE MUSIC SHOP 
160 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Just back of Carnegie Hall 
USED MUSIC AT HALF PRICE 


Classical and Modern: Opera Scores: Miniature Scores: 


Chamber Music: 


Books on Music 


— MUSIC BOUGHT — 
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A LARGE COLLECTION OF 


VIOLIN § 


Old and New With Concert Tones \ 


Reduced 40% 


Send For New List 


Francis Drake Ballard, 
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50 Chippewa Road, 
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Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Mr. Roller And Miss Murr Are 


Added To S. M. U. 





A. CLYDE ROLLER joined the 
faculty of the School of Music in 
September, 1947. He has charge 
of the band and the orchestra and 
will teach woodwind instruments, 
and will organize woodwind en- 
semble activities. His work actual- 
ly began during the summer, at 
which time he spent several days 
on the campus for conferences 
with Assistant Band Director Zeno 
King, and the former director of 
the band, Frank Malone, who has 
taken up full-time duties in the 
Student Union. Plans have been 
made for the immediate participa- 
tion of the Mustang Band in the 
activities of the Fall semester. 
Plans have been made for the im- 
mediate participation of the Mus- 
tang Band in the activities of the 
Fall semester. Plans also have been 
made for an expanded program of 
activities for the orchestra. 

Mr. Roller holds the Bachelor 
of Music degree and the Perform- 
ers Certificate in Oboe from the 
Eastman School of Music, where 
he was a scholarship ‘student. He 
also held a scholarship at the 
Berkshire Music Festival sponsor- 
ed by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of 
Serge Koussevitsky. Prior to his 
military service he was oboe solo- 
ist and assistant conductor of the 
Oklahoma City Symphony Orches- 
tra and conducted the musical ac- 
tivities of the Junior Symphony of 
that city. While in the Army he 
served as director of bands and at 
the close of the war was chosen to 
conduct the GI Symphony in Paris. 
This orchestra, comprising musi- 
cians from many of the major sym- 
phonies, was brought to a high de- 
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ELIZABETH 
has been engaged by the School 
of Music as Instructor in Voice 
and began her work in September. 
Miss Murr holds the degree Bach- 


MURR, soprano, 


elor of Science in Music from 
Michigan College of Education 
and the degree Master of Music in 
Voice from the American Conser- 
vatory in Chicago. While studying 
at the American Conservatory her 
teachers were Theodore Harrison 
in voice, Aletta Tenald in piano, 
and Helen Watson in theory. She 
also had additional study at the 
University of Chicago. 

In addition to her formal stud- 
ies, Miss Murr has been a member 
of the St. James Episcopal Choir 
under the direction of Leo Sower- 
by. She has appeared as recitalist 
in both voice and piano. Her 
teaching experience includes posi- 
tions held in the public schools of 
Escanaba, Michigan, and Crown 
Point, Indiana. 


gree of musical proficiency under 
Mr. Roller’s direction. 

Mr. Roller is an experienced 
teacher as well as performer and 
conductor. Before coming to 
Southern Methodist University he 
held the position as Supervisor of 
Music in Birmingham, Alabama, 
and Musical Director for the South 
Highlands Presbyterian Church in 
Birmingham. 

Music do I hear? 

Ha! Ha! keep time: how sour 
sweet music is, 

When time is broke and no pro- 
portion kept! SHAKESPEARE: 
Richard II, v, c. 1596 
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Mrs. Davis Passes 
In Fort Worth 


Death, September 30 claimed 
Mrs. Pearl Calhoun Davis, former 
director of music at First Meth- 
odist Church 15 years and an out- 
standing musician in the south- 
west. 

Mrs. Davis died at All Saints 
Hospital iin Fort Worth after an 
iiness of 10 months. She came to 
Wichita Falls in 1929 with her 
husband, the late Tom Davis, who 
died here six years ago. 

Funeral services were conduct- 
ed from the Magnolia Avenue 
Christian Church in Fort Worth. 
Dr. Joe Z. Tower, pastor of First 
Methodist Church here, officiated. 
Miss Sallie Mae Arwood, also of 
Wichita Falls, was soloist. Burial 
was at Ft. Worth, under the direc- 
tion of the Harveson & Cole Fune- 
ral Home. 

Not only did Mrs. Davis direct 
the music for the church, but she 
also arranged for many special 
programs at Easter, Christmas and 
other holiday seasons. Many bene- 
fit musical programs were direct- 
ed by Mrs. Davis. She also main- 
tained a large class in voice each 
year. She taught music until the 
time of her illness last year. 

Mrs. Davis, who was born in 
Nashville, Tenn., came to Fort 
Worth in 1896 with her parents. 
There she attended and _ finished 
Fort Worth schools and_ started 
her musical education. Her pro- 
fessional carrer started in 1906 
as soloist in the Northminister 
Presbbyterian Church in New York 
City. Later she sang as soprano 
soloist for the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian and Hillside Presbyterian 
Churches in Orange, N. J. 

From 1912 to 1926, Mrs. Davis 
was featured soprano in many 
operatic scores including “La 
Boheme,” “La Traiviata,”"“ Ma- 
dame Butterfly,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Faust,” “Mignon,” “Otel- 
lo.” “Rigoletto,” “La Tosea,” and 
“Il Trovatore.” Her concertizing 
was mainly in the southwest, ex- 





Dallas Rotary Glee 
Club Gives Concert 


The Dallas Rotary Glee Club 
entered its third season by sing- 
ing the whole show at the Rotary 
Club of Dallas meeting recently 
in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Baker Hotel. While the male 
chorus had participated in pro- 
grams before, this was the first 
time it had taken over the entire 
period. The men met their new 
responsibilities with dignity, don- 





(Continued on page 31) 
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tending to St. Louis and Chicago. 

In 1912 she was married to Tom 
L. Davis in Fort Worth where they 
tived until coming here in 1929. 

Her musical affiliations included 
membership in the Texas Music 
teachers Association, Wichita Falls 
Music ‘leachers Association, a di- 
rector in the Civic Music Associa- 
tion, chairman of the department 
of music in the Wichita Fails 
Woman Forum, a member of the 
Wednesday Study Club, of the 
Criterion Club, and a member of 
tne executive board of the Musi- 
cians Club. 

in addition to serving the First 
Methodist Church as director of 
music, she was also a member of 
ine cnurch. It was with regret the 
churen accepted her resignation 
last year. 

She is survived by two sisters, 
Mrs. Harry Little, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Mrs. Roscoe L. Carnike, Fort 
Worth; four nieces and three 
nephews. 





15 New Pieces 


in the 


“Creative Edition” 


l. With delightful covers. 

% by leading composers. 

» hidited by William O’Toole. 

4, For creative pupil response. 
Grade Price 

Playing in the Rain 


Isabel Van Nort _la .30 
Shopping with Mother 

Leota Stilwell —__- _la 20 
Pony Ride 

William O’Toole ___- _la .30 
Dancing Snowilakes 

Edith Kuester __-- lb 00 
Drowsy Eyes, 
Rain At Night 

Minnie Mansfield 

White : — .3U 
Waltzing Leaves 

Thusnelda Bircsak ____1b .30 
My Little Garden 

Grace White s sainlciiaade 2a .30 
Playtime 

Berenice Bentley ____-.2a .30 
The Caravan 

Virginia Wines 

_.., Ree 30 
Sleepy Time 

Thusnelda Bircsak ____2b 30 
Valse Pirouette 

William O’Toole 2b 10 
White Caps 

Thusnelda Bircsak ____3a 40 
Lyric to the Moon 

Sarah Dittenhaver ____3b 40 
Pan Plays His Flute 

William O’Toole ______3b .30 
Gavotte Fauxbourdon 

William O’Toole ____-- 4a 40 

Total List ______$4.90 

Introductory set, if cash 

I I ic crcetenencnmanes 2.75 


(We do not carry accounts with 
teachers aS we _ encourag pur- 
chase from dealers) , 


Creative Music Publishers 
160 W. Seventy-Third Street, N. Y.C. 
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THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A School of Fine Arts with High Standards 
and Proven Ability. 
HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 





WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D. 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE 
Musicologist Lecturer Conductor 
Governor, Southwestern Region 
National Association Teachers Singing 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Denton, Texas 





TEXAS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Incorporated) 

Accredited by State Department of Education 
Music Speech — Art 
MIRIAM GORDON LANDRUM, Director 
200 West 19th St., Austin, Texas 





HOUSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Mozart Hammond, Director 


Fourteenth Season Faculty of 24 
instruction for Preparatory and College Students 


4520 Fannin Street Houston, Texas 





HUBERT KASZYNSKI 
Associate Professor of Music 
Texas State College for Women 
CONCERT PIANIST—Available for Concerts 


STUDIO: 4337 Avondale, Dallas, Texas 





CLARA DUGGAN MADISON 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


COLUMBUS, TEXAS 





MAIL ORDERS FOR: 
SHEET MUSIC, TEACHING SUPPLIES 


Pianos, Reed Organs, Educational Records, Record Albums, 


Band Instruments, Musical Accessories 


DENMAN MUSIC COMPANY 


111 East Baker Brownwood, Texas 





SERVING CENTRAL TEXAS, BY MAIL 
With Everything Musical 
COMPLETE INSTRUMENT SERVICE 
Write: KING MUSIC COMPANY 


116 W. Lee Brownwood, Texas 








HENRY E. MEYER, Mus. D. 
Arranger of Southern Spirituals and Folk Hymns 
Available for ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
November 1, 1947, to May 1, 1948 
Address*' SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Georgetown, Texas 





PEARL BOYCE BOWN, 
Composer of: 
“Dusting the Piano,”; “Bayou Tale”; “The Reluctant Camel”, ete. 
NOW ON SALE AT MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 


315 West 31st St. Houston, Texas 
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By 
DON W. MORTON, Head 
Division of Fine Arts 

John Tarleton Agricultural College 
I believe that our Profession 

needs an official periodical for the 

expression of the membership, in- 
dividually and collectively. We of 
the several associations have desig- 
nated the Southwestern Musician 
as this medium. We _ therefore 
should support the magazine finan- 
cially in every way possible. I have 
assumed the responsibility of en- 
larging the Professional Directory 
because (1) the listing is a highly 
valuable service at a small annual 
fee of $5.00, and (2) a large num- 
ser of said listings will materially 
aid in the administration of the 
fiscal program of the magazine. 
Every certified music teacher 
should apply for listing. 
ABILENE 

EUBANK, Lillian, former Contral- 
to, Metropolitan Opera Company, 
teacher of Singing, Director First 
Presbyterian Church Choir. 

BURFORD, Leonard, M. A., Direc- 
tor, Department of Music, Abi- 
lene Christian College. 

BYNUM, Raymond T. Director De- 
partment of Band Music, McMur- 
ry College, Abilene, Texas. 

HARWELL, Allee Dyer, Piano, Stu- 
dio, 300 Grape St., Abilene. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D.,, 
Dean, Department of Music, 
McMurry College. 

AMARILLO 

ARNOLD, Beckie Reeder—Pianist 
and faculty member of Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Phone 6559. 

BARRON, Robert Louis—Conduc- 
tor-Violinist--Conductor Amaril- 
lo Philharmonic Orchestra. Man- 
agement; Mrs. I. D. Cole, 2606 
Ong. Amarillo. 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist ac- 
companist and faculty member 
of Amarillo College, Phone 6275. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teachers of 





Piano, Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory. 
JACKSON, Folsom D.—Dean of 


Fine Arts and teacher of voice, 
Amarillo College, Phone 6275. 
JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and 
faculty member of the Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Phone 6275. 
PASCHAL, Mrs. E. A., Teacher of 
Singing, Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory; 1710 Tyler, Amarillo, Tex. 
ARLINGTON 
IRONS, Earl D., Mus. D., cornetist, 
conductor, composer. Professor, 
Chairman of Fine Arts Division 
and Director of Bands of North 

Texas Agricultural College. 
AUSTIN 

ALLISON, Irl—President, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc.; 
American College of Musicians; 
and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorships of 
the National Piano Playing Au- 
ditions. Address: Box 1113, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 
19th, Austin 21, Texas. 
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“NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College 


Examiner and State Director of 

Music, State Department of Edu- 

cation, Austin, Texas. 
BEAUMONT 

METEYARDE, Lawrence, A.R.C.M., 
Mus. D., Organist-Pianist-Choir- 
master, St. Mark’s' Episcopal 
Church, Beaumont, Texas. 

MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., 
Supervisor Music Education, 
Beaumont City Schools. 

BISHOP 

FOSTER, Estill—Director of Mus- 

ic. Bishop High School. 
BROWNWOOD 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.— 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Organ; 
Progressive Series of Piano; Or- 
ganist, First Methodist Church, 
907 Center. 

DOUGLAS, Mavis, B.A., M.M. Three 
years in Europe; two summers 
with Westminister Choir School; 
Past Faculty Member, Chicago, 
Musical College. Studio 1512 Vin- 
cent Ave. Choirister, First Meth- 
odist Church. 

FRANSEE, Gabriel—-Teacher of 
Voice Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

GRAHAM, John Patrick, Tenor, 
B.M., M.M., Assistant Professor 
ot Voice, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

GREEN, Clyde, Instructor of Pi- 


ano, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

HARLAN, H. Graday——Chairman, 
Department of Music, Howard 


Payne College. 

KING, Conway  E.—Teacher of 
Military Band Instruments; Di- 
rector of Instrumental Music, 
brownwood Public Schools. 

LANGFORD, Luther’ L.—Student 
Assistant, Department of Music, 
Howard Payne College. 

LANGFORD, Mrs. Mabel King, B. 
M.—-Piano-Accompanist, Depart- 
ment of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

MAE BRANNON, Protessor of Mu- 
sic. Chairman, Dept. of Music, 
Danie] Baker College, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 

PARKS, Chester L.—Teacher of 
Violin, Department of Music, 
Howard Payne Ccilege. 

THIEBAUD, Frederick L.—Teach- 
er of Piano, Department of Mus- 
ic, Howard Payne College. 

CANYON 

CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., 
Mus. D.—Professor and Chair- 
man of Department of Music, Di- 
rector, Madrigal Singers, West 
Texas State Teachers College. 

COMMERCE 

JOHNSON, Roy J., Director, De- 
partment of Music, East Texas 
State College. 

CORPUS CHRISTI 

HELEN JONES, Teacher of Piano. 
400 Palmero St., Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

DALLAS 

BECK, Irma, Piano Harmony Stu- 
dios, 5119 Junius Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

BEDFORD, Winifred, B. Mus.— 
Studio, Whittle Music Co. 3413 
Meredith St. 


BOETTCHER, Edmund F., Tenor 
Soloist, First Methodist Church, 
Temple Emanuel; Conductor, 
Dallas Male Chorus, Inc.; Gover- 
nor, Texas Male Chorus Associa- 
tion; Texas Governor, Associated 
Male Choruses of America, Inc. 
1815 Coombs St. 

DAISY POLK SCHOOL FOR SING- 
ERS—2917 Reagan Street; Phone 
L-2507, Dallas, Texas. 

DOUGHERTY, Bruce — 
rus, Hockaday 
Dallas, Texas. 

DOWNING, W. B.—-Voice. Downing- 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Music 
Co., 1108 Elm. 

FERGUSON, Alice Knox, A.A.G.O. 
Teacher of Organ, Piano, Theory. 
Organist - Choirmaster, Christ 
Episcopal Church, 2723 Fair- 
mount, Dallas 4, Texas. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, 
Theory. 4218 Throckmorton, Dal- 
ias 4, Texas. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher 
of Voice, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas 5, Texas. 

HARTMAN, Ida Maxwell, Teacher 
of Piano-Theory. Private § and 
Class Instruction. Studio 5319 
Richard, Dallas 6, Texas. 

HENRY SANDERSON, A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Chairman, St. Mat- 
thews Cathedral, 5100 Ross Ave- 
nue, Dallas, Texas. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, 
Voice, Piano, Harp, Violincello, 
Violin, Theory. Dallas 6, Texas. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—-Piano. Win- 
ter Studio, Brook Mays Building 
Dallas. Summer Music Colony, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert—-Concert Pi- 
anist, Conductor, Choir Master, 
Teacher Piano, Organ, Theory. 
4337 Avondale, Dallas. 

KYLE, Maude Davis— Voice-Piano; 
$513 Cole Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B. M.—Or- 
gan, Piano, Piano Ensemble, 
Theory, Harmony. Studios, 5622 
Swiss Ave., Dallas 14, Texas. 

MRS. EDGAR M. WELLS, Teacher 
of Voice, 121 South Mont Clair, 
Dallas, 11, Texas. 

McKAY, Myrtle, Pianist-Dramatist. 


Voice-Cho- 
Junior College, 


Available for concerts; 511 E. 

10th ‘St., Dallas, Texas. 
NEUMEYER, Carl, M. A., Assist. 

Dean, The School of Music, 


Southern Methodist University. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German 
Piano. 3508 Potomac Ave., Dal- 
las. Phone L-7; 249 Normal class- 
es; Revised Dunning System in- 
cluding advanced grades; Car- 
rick Creative Music. 

POLK, Daisy--School for Singers; 
2917 Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 
(Oak Lawn) Dallas, Texas. 

POTEET, Dora—Organ Department 
Southern Methodist University. 

SMITH, Mrs. Albert E.—Teacher of 
Voice, 5637 Richmond, Dallas 6, 
Texas. 

SUSONG, Bessie—Piano Studio, 
12349 Southern. Phone J8-5602. 
VILLAGE MUSIC REVIEW CLUB, 
Sponsor of Edward and Jean 
Deis, Duo-Pianists (Sept.-May) 

Scott Hall. 

VIRGINIA FRANCE, Pianist-Teach- 
er; Ph. 1156, Class Piano; City 
Schools. Res. Studio, and 301 
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Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania, 
Dallas, Texas. 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of 
Piano, Theory , Composition, 
Southern Methodist University. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul-—Dean of 
Schoo] of Music, Southern Meth- 
odist University. 


WALSH, Annette—Piano. Downing- 


Valsh Studios, Whittle Music 
Co. 1108 Elm. 
WHiTTLES The Southwest’s 


Most Complete Music House, 1108 


Elm Street. Wm. H. Beasley, 
Pres. 

DECATUR 
WOOTTON, Charles F., Pianist, 


Chairman, Department of Music, 
Decatur Bapiist College. 
DENTON 

DR. SILVIO SCIONTI, Artist Pro- 
fessor of Piano, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas. 

HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D., Dean 
School of Music, North ‘Texas 
State College. 

JONES, William E. Professor of 
Music, Texus State College for 
Women. 

LEAKE, Elizabeth, B.S., Graduate 
Cincinnati College of Music. Ar- 
thur Schnabel, Berlin. Matthay 
Pianotorte School. Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, 'T.S.C.W. 

LEWIS, John, Ed. D., Director De- 
partment of Music, Texas State 
College tor Women, Denton, 
Texas. 

MARY McCORMICK, Teacher’ of 
Singing, Director, Department of 
Opera, School of Music, North 
Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B. S., M. A., Mus. 
D. bramatic Lyric Soprano, 
‘reacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers” and 
“The Child Voice.” Texas State 
Coliege for Women. 

PETTITT, Harian. Conservatoire 
de Paris, Curtis Institute of Mus- 
ic, Matthay Pianoforte, School, 
Associate Professor of Music, 
T3.C.W. 

ELDORADO 

TURNER, Mollie, Director, Eldora- 
do School of Music, Eldorado, 
Texas. 

EL PASO 

ALEXANDER, Birdie—Teacher of 
Piano and Theory, 1837 Grand- 
view Avenue, EK! Paso, Texas. 

LAMA, Mrs. Tonny-—-Teacher of 
Piano and Voice, 1700 N. Mesa; 
Ph. Main 6075 

THIS MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 
Montana St.; Ph. Main 885, El 
Paso, Texas. 

HEMMLE, Gene, Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas College of 
Mines and Metallurgy. 

FORT WORTH 

ACERS. Victor B.—Graduate New 
England Conservatory of Music. 
Director, Fort Worth Boys Choir, 
Soloist, Teacher of Voice, Song 
Leader, and Composer. Phones 
3-9290, 3604 Clary St. 

BRIGHAM, John—Tenor. Affiliat- 
ed with Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, Director of Harmony Club 
Chorus, Philomel Club Chorus, 
Centra] M. E. Choir, 1500 Cooper 
St. Telephone 2-2452. 
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FORT WORTH 


BELLAH, Donald W., B. Mus., M. 
M.—Chairman, Division of Fine 
Arts, Professor of Organ; Texas 
Wesleyan College. Fort Worth 5. 

FAGUY-COTE, Arthur—Baritone. 
Singer, Teacher, Conductor, Tex- 
as Christian University. Private 
Studio 1125 College Avenue. 
Director, University Christian 
Church Choir. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and 
Expression. 1408 Blue Bonnet 
Road. 

MARSH, William J., Chora] Direc- 
tor T.C.U. and Lady of Victory 
College Organist and Composer, 
35z5 Modlin St. 

MARTIN, Marian Douglas—Pian- 
ist-Teacher—Atltfiliated with Tex- 
as Christian University. 

McCORKLE, ‘Tl. Smith, Ph. D., Dean 
School of Fine Arts, T.C.U.; Lec- 
turer, Violinist, Conductor, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

McNEELY, Mr. Edwin—Teacher of 
voice; McNELLY, Mrs. Edwin— 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sa- 
cred Music, Southwestern Bap- 
uist Theological Seminary. 

MUORE, Wayland B., B. M. Teacher 
of Piano and Organ. Studio 615 
College Avenue. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Vio- 
lin, 1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 
2-6571. 

NEELEY, Mrs. Roger C.—Soprano 
Teacher, 2229 Mistletoe Blvd., 
Telephone 4-9842. 

ORUM, Dot Echols—-Teacher of Pi- 
ano and Organ, Studio 2262 Fair- 
mount. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET— 
Marlus Thor, first violin; George 
Orum, second violin; KE. Clyde 
Whitlock, Viola; Samuel Ziegler, 
Violincello, Chamber Music Re- 
citals. Mrs. George Conner, Man- 
ager, 421 Conner Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. I. E.—Field-work 
in Church Music, Lectures on 
Music and the Scriptures. Mrs. 
Reynolds, teacher of class piano; 
Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

SLAWSON, Mary, B.M., M.M., As- 
sistant Professor, Piano and 
Theory, Texas Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
School of Fine Arts—Major 
Fields; Piano, Violin, Voice, Or- 
gan, and School Music. A faculty 
of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, 
President. 

THOR, Marius—Concert Violinist, 
Texas Wesleyan College, First 
Violinist Pro Arte String Quar- 





tet; Ensemble-Playing. Theory, 
Conducting. 

TILLETT, Jeanette Pianist, 
Teacher, Director, Fort Worth 


Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University. 426 
S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, and 
Fort Worth Conservatory; Music 
Editor Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Hen- 
derson. 
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WRAY, J. Campbell — Director, 
School of Sacred Music South- 
western Baptist Seminary. 


HARLINGEN 

DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of 

Singing, Harlingen, Texas. 
HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley— 
President Graham Music Studiog 
Atop the San Jacinto. C6166-Cap- 
itol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of 
Music—Mozart Hammond, Direc- 
tor-~—All branches of Music—Ful- 
iy .accredited. 

KEAKNHY, Jane Mahaffey—School 
of Piano, 219 Marshall Ave. 

FABRiIGUEZ, Lillie House, B. M. 
(formerly of Bush Conservatory) 
Piano, Normal Training, Theory. 
10v5 Hawthorne. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS—Homer Springfield, Pres- 
ident. 


HUNTSVILLE 
PORTER, Euell—Director of Vocal 
Music, Sam Houston State Col- 
lege. 


KILGORE 

MARTENSEN, Thelma—Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Direc- 
tor. Chairman, Department of 
Music, Kilgore College. 

KINGSVILLE 

CHIDESTER, L. W., Ph. D.—Chair- 
man Division of Fine Arts, Tex- 
as College of Arts and Industries. 

LUBBOCK 

BARBARA BROWNING (Student in 
Julliard), 2114 24th Street, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

BLITZ, Julien Paul—Director, De- 
partment of Music, Texas Tech- 
nological College. 

WILEY, D. O., Mus. D.—Conductor 
Texas Technological College 
Bands. “One of the Nation’s Fin- 
est Bands.” 

PEARSALL 

MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, 
Teacher of Piano, Pearsall, Tex- 
a8. 

SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. 
Teacher, Trinity University. 

EDWARDS, Mary Stuart—Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Hum- 
phrey Avenue, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STU- 
DIO, 124 Harrison, Alamo Hgts. 
Teacher of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J.—328 E. Mulberry 
Ave. 

HERTWIG, Meta, B. M.—Teacher 
of Piano Harmony, Theory. Class 
and Individual Studio, 1730 W. 
Magnolia. 

KENNEDY, Mrs. E. J. Studio: 246 
Quentin Drive. Phone 2-26. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, 
Department of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist 
Teacher, Voice and Piano. 201 
Alta Avenue. 

LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of 
Piano. 108 E. Poplar St. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE Music Department—Com- 
plete courses for degrees. 


McCOLLISTER, Mis. Alexander— 
Piano Matthay Principles of Pi- 
ano Playing. Also Curwen Peda- 
gogy and Progressive Series. 615 
W. Woodlawn, Phone 2-4682. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE—Sister M. Amabilis, Di- 
rector Department of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dun- 
ning Normal Instructor, Pre- 
school through Advanced Grades. 
State Affiliation. Studios; 1419 
St. Mary’s, 123 Ogden Lane. 
Phone K0559. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S&.—School of 
Piano 235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, Voice-Piano- 
‘theory, 254 Montclair Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


SHERMAN 


ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, 
Department of Fine Arts, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 

STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles W.—Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Piano, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 

FROH, Lucille W.—Teacher of Pi- 
ano, Stephenville, Texas. 

ENGLISH, Miss Tippora—dAssist- 
ant Professor of Piano, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College. 

FOSTER, Randolph N. — Head 
Band and Instrumental Depart- 
ment, John Tarleton Agricultur- 
al College. 

HUTCHINSON, Robert. Head De- 
partment of Voice, John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College. 

MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts, John Tar- 
leton Agricultural College. 

THIELE, Wilma, Head Piano and 
School Music, John Tarleton Ag- 
ricultural College. 


TEMPLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE De- 
partment of Music—Irene Have- 
cost, Director. 

WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harrirette, Mus. D., 
B. Mus., M. A.—Professor of Pi- 
ano and Piano Pedagogy, Baylor 
University. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Pi- 
ano Theory, Baylor University 
School of Music. Organist First 
Baptist Church and Temple Ro- 
del Sholem. 


WAXAHACHIE 
LANE, Ford, B. A., M.M., Mus. D. 
Dean Southwestern Conserva- 


tory, Dallas, Texas. Conductor- 
Arranger: Band, Chorus, Drama, 


and Orchestra. Studio: 507 N. 
Monroe. Phone 1364J. 
WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita 
Falls. 


HOLT, Stella—Teacher of Piano; 
Studio 810 Bluff St., Phone 5474. 

NELSON, Ejijitel Allen—Violinist- 
Composer-Teacher — 1607 Hayes 
Street. 


COLORADO 
COFFIN, Berton—Baritone - Teach- 
er of Singing. Concerts and Ora- 
torio, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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JOHN C. WILCOX—Voice - Teach- 
er or Training, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

CHICAGO 

AMERICAN CUNSERVATORY — 
Kimball Hall, John R. Hattsteadt 
resident. 

Dit YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of 
Singing. Studio: 721 North Mich- 
igan* Avenue. 

GANZ, Kudoiph—President, Chica- 
go Musical College. 04 Van Bu- 
ren Street. 

FLORIDA 

OLGA NYE, Voice - Piano. Talent 
Studio, 3uv2 Harbor View, ‘lam- 
pa 6, Florida. 

NEW JERSEY 

WiESEMANN, Carl, Mus. D.—Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster, Grace 
Courch, ¥9U0 Broad Street, New- 
ark 2, N. J. 

NEW MEXICO 

NeW MEXICO COLLEGE OF AG- 
RiCULTURE AND MECHANI- 
CAL ARTsS—The Department of 
wiusic—Courses leading to B.A. 
uegree with Music Major, or 
B.a. aegree in Music Education. 
ror intormation, address: Carl 
Jacobs, Protessor of Music, State 
College, New Mexico. 

DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
tyrdis Walker Danteiser, B. M., 
M. A., President. Faculty of 18 
seachers, 1z3 So. Broadway, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 

NEW YORK 

WATERS, Crystal, Concert Sing- 
er-Teacher, Voice Building, 
Breathing, Diction, Expression, 
style. reparation for: Radio, 
Screen, Stage, Concert, Opera. 
105 E. 54th St. Tel. Vo. 5-1362, 
New York City. 

HUGHES, Edwin—Pianist and 
teacher. Two-piano recitals with 
Jewel Bethany Hughes. Classes 
in New York, Washington and 
Detroit. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

HATCHEK, Walter, Pianist-Coach- 
Accompanist, 304 West 78th St. 

ROSE RAYMOND, Pianist-Teacher, 
Exponent of Tobias Matthay 
Summer Course, July 6-30. 320 
W. 86th St., New York, N.Y. 

WHITE, Grace—National Repre- 
sentative National Guild of Pi- 
ano Teachers, 527 W. 121st St., 
New York, N. Y. 

OHIO 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music 
Sorority, 6604 Maplewood Ave- 
nue, Sylvania, Ohio. 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional 
Music Fraternity, Louise Conrath 
Hoch, National President, 2051 
Seventh Street, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 

OREGON 

SIGURD NILSSEN, Operatic Basso 
and Teacher the Art of Singing, 
1089 E. 19 Avenue, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
CONVERSE COLLEGE — School 
+ of Music; Edwin Gerschefski, 

Dean, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina. 
UTAH 

CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., 389 N. 

University Ave., Provo, Uhah. 
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Florence Merecur Has 
Extensive Schedule 


FLORENCE MERCUR, pian- 
ist, currently on her 3rd coast to 
coast concert tour, has chalked 
up 53 engagements for season 
1947-48, with the State of Geor- 
gia giving Miss Mercur four third- 
consecutive re-engagements for the 
week of Novembber 3. 

Miss Mercur’s 1947-48 program, 
selected to please all music lovers, 
is as rare as it is brilliant, and it 
includes two new compositions 
written exclusively for her by con- 
temporary composers: “MALAGA” 
by Solito de Solis of Hollywood, 
and “Post-Impressionistic Paint- 
ings” by J. D. Robb, Dean College 
of Fine Arts-University of New 
Mexico, the latter a suite based on 
painting by Hart, Kuhn, Du 
Champ, Rousseau, Dali and 
Picasso. 

On Wednesday, November 12, 
the pianist will return to San 
Antonio, Texas under the sponsor- 
ship of Incarnate Word College. 
Last year she performed under the 
auspicies of Sigma Alpha Iota in 
cooperation with Our Lady of 
The Lake College. 


High School A Capella 


(Continued from page 23) 








upon the markings of a composi- 
tion: we must have the musical 
sense to recognize when a particu- 
lar part should be predominant. 

Many times, otherwise outstand- 
ing choral performance is spoiled 
by “muddiness” within the inner 
parts. This is definitely a result of 
poor leadership. The director may 
gloss over this faulty training with 
loud, dramatic singing or clever 
little tricks that catch the fancy of 
the public. Sooner or later he will 
have in his audience someone with 
the ability to hear the faulty tones. 
For the highly developed ear, it is 
not necessary for a whole section 
to be “off pitch” or to sing wrong 
notes to spoil the performance; 
one “off pitch” voice in a group of 
two hundred singers can have the 
same effect on the trained listener 
as a smudge of coal dust on a 
beautiful painting may have upon 
an artist. 

The director of the thriving A 
capella choir faces a tremendous 
problem in choosing singers. For 
the director who has a deep affec- 
tion for boys and girls, it is very 
difficult to reject some who are not 
qualified. Some of the most en- 
thusiastic aspirants may be the 
least talented singers. Their disap- 
pointment may be eased  some- 
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Florence Mercur visits the 
Alamo after a performance in San 
Antonio last year under the aus- 
picies of Sigma Alpha Iota. 





what by their participation in such 
groups as “sing for fun” classes, 
which have been used successfully 
in many schools. 

Often the director fails to rec- 
ognize the potentialities of the in- 
experienced singer. A boy who, at 
first, has been classed as a non- 
singer, may become the leader of 
his particular section. We must 
provide an opportunity for the 
growth and development, in that 
art, of each and every boy and 
girl who wants to sing; otherwise, 
we may be creating, through dis- 
couragement, a lasting attitude of 
inferiority within the individual. 

“The matter of pitch never wor- 
ries me. I just start the choir a 
whole step or two high, and by the 
time they finish the song, they are 
never more than a whole step flat, 
usually only a half step.” The 
above is an exact quotation from 
a high school choral director. This 
statement indicates that the choir 
sings in six keys other than the one 
the composer originally used. Part 
of the great genius of Bach and 
Handel was their understanding of 
the appropriateness of a particular 
key. Suppose, then, that a choir 
begins a chorale, written in the 
kev of E flat Major, in the key of 
F Major. After a downward jour- 
ney through E, E flat, and D, they 
may finally end the number in D 
flat or C Major. This is not at all 
an unusual example; some suppos- 
edly able choral conductors _per- 
mit their groups to do this very 
thing. 

What is the alternative to this 
“downhill” singing? Some choral 
directors have had remarkable suc- 
cess with interval “drill”. (I have 
placed “drill” in quotations, be- 
cause I do not mean the old-fash- 


ioned, arduous exercises.) To make 
interval “drill” successful, the di- 
rector must develop an unusually 
keen sense of pitch; he must be 
able to hear the error if his tenors 
sing a quarter tone up instead of a 
full half step. Two quarter tones 
sung flat will equal a half step 
down, etc., until the section may 
quickly drop a whole tone or more. 
The director is not only helping 
his performing group when he 
teaches each individual to sing a 
full half or whole step, but he is 
also providing each one with an 
accurate sense of intervals which, 
once attained, will not be easily 
lost. 

Every director chooses the ma- 
terials he thinks best suited to the 
needs of his choir. The popular 
arrangements heard on radio pro- 
grams have recently been publish- 
ed for school organizations; a num- 
ber of them undoubtedly have 
merit and certainly have audience 
appeal. A criticism from a nation- 
ally known musician in a recent ar- 
ticle described a program which 
this man had heard; the entire pro- 
gram was made up of the afore- 
mentioned type of arrangements, 
complete even to lighting effects. 
He said, too, that every number re- 
ceived round after round of ap- 
plause, in spite of the fact that 
there was not one number of truly 
cultural value, and the whole pro- 
gram was superficial. At the other 
extreme, of course, is the so-called 
“purist,” who insists on a complete 
program of Bach, Palestrina, 
Tchesnokoff, Gretchaninoff,  ete., 
and refuses to consider the lighter 
type of composition. A “middle-of- 
the-road” policy, or a tolerance to- 
ward both types of numbers, will 
give both choir and _ audience 
well-balanced, meaningful _ pro- 
grams, high in both cultural and 
entertainment value. 

Perhaps an A capella choir is 
not worth the trouble; I am sure 
many choral directors feel it so. I, 
for one, would not judge them 
harshly if they consider their local 
situation non-conducive to the de- 
velopment of a good A capella 
group. I believe it stands without 
question that a good piano accom- 
paniment as an aid to the singers is 
highly preferable to poor singing 
without accompaniment. The sing- 
ers of the good A capella choir 
are really the ones who receive 
the most benefit from A capella 
training; they become familiar with 
a vast new field of choral literature; 
they derive a personal benefit from 
the resulting independence which 
comes after long hours of practice 
without the aid of an instrument; 
they learn to blend their voices 
with those on either side; lastly, 
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they learn to cooperate with each 
other in developing one of the 
highest forms of art. 


Dr. Williams— 


(Continued from page 24) 








Handelian works, is recognized as 
having one of the largest reper- 
toires of oratorio and masses. 

Dr. Harold G. Cooke, President 
of McMurry College, calls the mer- 
ger, “A significant contribution to 
the Southwests culturai pattern.” 
He continues, “McMurry College 
is proud to be able to announce 
the opening of one of the most 
thorough and complete schools of 
fine and applied arts to be found 
in the Southwest. The merger of 
its already fine facilities with those 
of the Dallas Institute of Vocal and 
Dramatic Art brings to West Tex- 
as a musical program that will 
meet the approval of leading 
schools and conservatories of mu- 
sic everywhere, and stamps Mc- 
Murry College as a leader in the 
fine arts in this area. Heading the 
new Division of Fine Arts will be 
Dr. Thomas S. Williams, distin- 
guished and able musician, with a 
brilliant history of achievement as 
a vocal authority and administra- 
tor. Similarly qualified instructors 
in the other departments of music, 
art and speech have been employ- 
ed to balance the program and set 
a high standard of 
and achievement. 


performance 
Coupled with 
the strong academic program that 
has already distinguished McMur- 
ry College, the new division will 
add to the college’s growing repu- 
tation as a leader in cultural and 
liberal education in the South- 
west.” 

The nine departments included 
in the division are as_ follows: 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Strings, The- 
ory, Band and Orchestral Instru- 
ments, Music Education, Art, 
Speech and Radio. A broad basic 
academic program precedes or 
parallels the training offered in 
each of these departments. 

These departments offer work 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Science. Church music will be 
given special attention. The Divi- 
sion will seek to provide training 
for those who wish to serve as 
ministers of music, organist or mu- 
sic directors in churches of the 
area. 

The musical groups of the col- 
lege include The Chanters, the 
McMurry Glee Club, a_ capella 
choir, the McMurry Band, the op- 
era workshop and instrumental en- 
sembles. 
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National Association of Teachers of Sin ging 
Southwestern Region 


Dr. William E. Jones, Governor 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan, 


Representative 
Dear Fellow-Teachers of Sing- 
ing: 
The National Asociation — of 


Teachers of Singing held its second 
Annual Convention in the city of 
St. Louis last February. This con- 
vention was highly satisfying both 
(1) with respect to attendance, 
and (2) as regards the administra- 
tion of the scholariy-planned _pro- 
gram. It was gratifying to observe 
that the caliber of the individual 
member in attendance at the con- 
vention evidenced _ professional 
qualities in excess of what many 
had envisioned. Moreover, the 
Association is accredited with a 
membership for 1947 beyond 750, 
which is said to be of the 
largest in music 
teachers. 


one 
America for 


Membership is predicated upon 
the following principles: (1) a 
worthy music education; (2) a 
background of five years of suc- 
cessful experience as a teacher of 
singing; (3) reputableness with 
respect to character, business, and 
professional ethics; and (4) spon- 
sorship by two members, in good 
standing, who know the applicant. 

Dr. William E. Jones, Professor 
of Music, Department of Music, 
Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas, is governor of the 
Southwestern Region which com- 
prises the states of Arkansas, 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah. Dr. 
Grady Harlan was elected as Rep- 


resentative-at-Large in the same 
region for the year 1947. 
The Association is extending, 


through its Officials and member- 
ship personnel, a cordial invita- 
tion for membership to all teachers 
of singing whose qualifications 
warrant an evaluation in accord- 
ance with the above-mentioned 
principles of professional stand- 
ards. 

Please secure from above named 
officers: (1) The Code of Ethics, 
which you are to read and re- 
tain for your guidance with res- 
pect to your membership in the 
Association; (2) the membership 
card which you are to fill in 
either with typewriter or by print- 
ing for the sake of legibility; and 
(3) the form for biographical 
sketch, which must include a (a) 
statement of your educational back- 
ground with institutions from 
which degrees have been re- 
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Dr. William 


E. Jones 


ceived, or important teachers with 
whom there has been extended 
study; (b) institutions or cities (if 
not in institutions) where you have 
worked since your student days, 
and (c) names of scholarly organi- 
zations, or professional associations 
im which you now hold member- 
ship also the official position held 
now or in the past in the afore- 
mentioned organizations or asso- 
ciations as well as civic and church 
organizations where-in member- 
ship and official positions are, or 
were held. The Code of Ethtics 
follows: 

Preamble- 

This Code of Ethics is establish- 
ed by the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing to the end 
that its members may understand 
more clearly their duties and obli- 
gations, exemplifying them to 
other teachers, to their students 
and to the public, in order that 
vocal art may be advanced, that 
the dignity and honor of the Pro- 
fession may be upheld, its stand- 
ard maintained and its usefulness 
extended. Adherence to this Code 
will promote cooperation, under- 
standing and good _ fellowship 
among its members. 

We As Members Believe That— 

It is the duty of every teacher, 
and shall be incumbent upon all 
members of this Association to 
govern their deportment in accord- 
ance with the principles underly- 
ing this Code. It is not assumed 
that the following articles cover 
the entire field of ethics in this 
profession: the member is charged 
with many additional responsibi- 
lities: 

1. It is unprofessional and un- 
ethical for a teacher to make any 


false claims regarding himself or 
his pupils. 

2. It is unethical and unprofes- 
sional for a teacher, by mislead- 
ing statements or false promises, 
to induce a student to study Sing- 
ing in the hope of a career, if the 
material does not warrant it. 

3. It is unethical to advertise 
in a manner that might deceive or 
mislead prospective students, such 
as by promises of professional ap- 
pearences or guarantees of favor- 
able contacts. 


4. While it is admissable that 
free tuition may begiven by a 
teacher, the advertising of free 


scholarships and free tuition con- 
stitutes unfair competition with the 
teacher who refrains from  en- 
deavoring to increase his class by 
such methods. 

5. A teacher may accept any 
student for the purpose of cultural 
development of the singing or 
speaking voice, and may encourage 
study for those who need or de- 
sire breath control, poise, diction 
and projectivity of the voice. 

6. To insure impartial diag- 
nosis and honest opinion in voice 
trials, the student should be re- 
quested not to disclose the names 
of former teachers until after the 
audition. 

7. It is unethical to criticize ad- 
versely the work of a fellow teach- 
er, unless such statements can be 
substantiated with proof. 

8. It is unethical, either by in- 
ducements, innuendos,  insinua- 
tions, or other acts, to proselytize 
the pupil of another teacher. 

9. It is unethical to exploit as 
one’s own the result of another 
teacher's instruction or to allow 
one’s pupils to do so. Further, it 
is unethical to claim as a_ pupil 
one having studied less than eight 
consecutive months with the teach- 
er making the claim, except where 
there has been no previous voice 
training. 

10. It is unethical for a member 
to make, with a pupil, a contract 
demanding more than the actual 
price of lessons, with or without 
interest as mutually agreed upon. 
No contract shall be made on the 
basis of a percentage of the stu- 
dent’s future potential earnings, 
nor shall the teacher accept any 
fee for aid in securing on engage- 
ment for a pupil. 

11. For mutual benefit, and at 
the discretion of members, names 
of pupils who have left a member 
and failed to meet their instruc- 
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tion fees, should be reported to 
the Association which shall main- 
tain a list available for consulta- 
tion by members. If a member 
learns from any source that an 
applicant for lessons has not ful- 
filled his financial obligations to 
another member, it is unethical 
for him to accept the pupil until 
these obligations have been satis- 
factorily adjusted. 

12.. The procedure covering 
violations of this Code on the part 
of members is outlined in Section 
4 of the By-Laws, 
and Expulsion.” 


“Suspension 


Mail membership cards and bio- 
graphical sketch, along with your 
check in the amount of five dollars 
($5.00) for the Annual dues dur- 
ing Convention-year of 1947-48, 
to either of the officers listed 
above. Two members in your com- 
munity will be delighted to sign 
your membership application as 
your sponsor. 


Third Annual Convention: 


Date: December 31, 1947 — 
January 2, 1948. 
Place: Boston, Massachusetts. 


Headquarters: Hotel Statler. 

These meetings will be held in 
conjunction with the annual con- 
vention of the Music Teachers 
National Association (Dec.30, 1947 
— Jan.2, 1948) 

PROGRAM 

Tuseday, December30 

8:30 P. M. CONCERT, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzy, Conductor 

(Complimentary to the Members 

of N. A. T. S.) 

Wednesday, December 31 

10:00 A. M. 12 Noon: An- 
nual Meeting, Executive Commit- 
tee, Leon Carson presiding. 

2.30 P. M. — 4 P. M.: Annual 
Meeting, Regional Governor and 
Representatives-at-Large —Richard 
De Young presiding. 

4:30 P. M. — 6:30 P. M.: Tea 
and Reception, Fogg Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

(NATS Members as guests, Har- 

vard University) 

Thursday, Jan. 1: N. A. T. S. 
Voice Forum and Clinic — Ber- 
nard U. Taylor, Julliard School 
of Music, New York City, Chair- 
man; Panel Jury: Richard De 
Young, Chicago; Victor Alexander 
Fields, College of the City of New 
York; Grace Leslie, Connecticut 
State Womens Colege. 

4:15 P. M. — 6 P. M.: Annual 


Business Meeting — Leon Carson, 
presiding 

Friday, January 2.: 

10:30 A. M. — 12:30 P. M.: 


Voice Forum. Dr James R. Hough- 
ton, Boston University, presiding. 
Introductory Remarks — Dr. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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National Guild of Piano Teachers 


By Grace White, New York 

TEXAS looks big, no matter 
how you look at it. The map, 
of course, everybody knows. You 
can put down any number of 
Eastern states on Texas and have 
room to ride a horse all around 
the edge. But musically, Texas 
looms, and it looms right here in 
New York. All New York bows 
to that great Texas woman, Olga 
Samoroff. Who else can fill Town 








Roger Alan Pries, age 11, is 
one of the “wonders of 1947.” He 
has just played twelve different 
programs for twelve schools of 
Montgomery County, Maryland: 
the famous Phillips Memoriai 
Galley, Washington; and won the 


Loening Scholarship with Mme. 


Olga Samoroff Stokowski. He 
plays 18 difficult Bach works, 7 
Mozart Sonatas, concerti, 4 Bee- 
thoven Senatas, and innumerable 
Romatic and Modern works and 
has passed with superior ratings 
every possible Guild audition 
available to him. Until now, his 
teacher has been Harold Pries, 
Washington, D. C. 





Organ Pedagogy— 


(Continued from page 16) 


companying has no place on the 
organ. Therefore the organist must 


be a master of improvisation. 
Equally, the organist needs to 


know something of the mechanical 
construction of the organ. 

The organ expression pedals 
need for greater attention on our 
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Hall every Wednesday during the 
season? Who else puts out the 
quantity of successful concert ar- 
tists, writes the books, is con- 
sulted about the appointment of 
orchestral conductors, presidents 
of schools, editors of papers? 

Another Texas woman, Virgin- 
ia Ryan, holds the fort on East 
79th and the corner of Park Ave- 
nue where the buildings are tall 
and the doormen broad. 

Carl Wiesemann, while born in 
Brooklyn, was in Texas twenty 


vears; Dr. Wiesemann has just 
found the “miracle on 34th St,” 
Macy’s, no less, with his name in 
big letters in their announcement 
in the New York Times. 

Swing around a windy corner 
at Radio City and who do you 
suppose that is? Silvio Scionti and 
his artist pupil, Albert Gillespie, 
just emerging from a session with 
Samuel Chotzinoff and Paul La- 
valle, who were very much taken 
with the young man. Privately, 
young Gillespie won over another 





part as players. Are you a one-foot 
organist? Sir Walter Parrott, Dean 
of English Organists and Master of 
the King’s Music for many years, 
used to tell the students of the 
Royal College in London many sto- 
ries about organ playing. One of 
his pet peeves was the wrong use 
of the expression pedals. He com- 
plained many times when we 
would open and shut the boxes 
and swell shades without proper 
regard for musical expression. Sir 
Walter would remark, “What's 
wrong in the belly of the organ? 
It’s got a pain again and wants to 
cough up something.” Let me urge 
you again to be careful with the 
expression pedals. 

Teachers should introduce their 
students to compositions written 
oniy for the organ. Transcriptions 
shouid be left to a more mature 
stage of development. The various 
fine organ schoois of music should 
be siudied. These are: (1) The 
German school represented by 
Bach and Rinch; (2) the French 
school represented by Franck, Wi- 
dor, and others; (3) the English 
school, culminating in the great 
Chorale Preludes of Sir Hubert 
Parry; and (4) the modern Ameri- 
can school. 

The task of the organ instructor 
is indeed great, and it is earnestly 
hoped that, in Texas particularly, 
more attention will be given to this 
subject in the Colleges and Uni- 
versities. The American Guild of 
Organists is doing fine work in the 
matter of education. I hope to see 
an Organ Guild in all communities 
as time passes. 

Bias, one of the wise men of the 
old world, said, some centuries 
ago: “Right knowing is the indis- 
pensible prelude to right doing; 
know and then do.” Another said: 
“Music is not a plaything for the 
senses alone but a worthy field for 
the exercise of those higher facul- 
ties of our nature.” Thanks for 
your attention. 


About the Topic— 


(Continued from page 9) 





pretation, it seems very probable 
that the next stage of pianistic 
progress will be in a different field. 
This will be the field of coloring, 
which was started with the ad- 
vent of impressionism. 

The music teacher needs a wide 
knowledge of repertoire so that he 
may choose wisely and effectively 
from the immense wealth of musi- 
cal literature and material which 
will be suitable for the different 
types and kinds of pupils all the 
way from the fundamentals of mu- 
sic up to the masterpieces. Just as 
students present different types 
and kinds of talent, intelligence, 
interests, personality, and hand 
formation, so does repertoire pre- 
sent boundless variations and _ in- 
numerable works to fit the needs 
of each individual pupil. 

Thus, get to know better the 
repertoire and you will get to 
know better your musical self. 


Teachers of Singing— 


(Continued from page 29) 





Houghton. 

“The Voice Teacher in the Small 
Fine Arts College,” Marguerite 
{ingo, Brenau College, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. “Treatment of the Im- 
mature Voice,” Hadley R. Craw- 
ford, Simpson College, Indianola, 
lowa. “Vocal Pedagogy in a Four- 
Year Junior College,” Gladys Gol- 
deroy Scott, Francis Shimer Col- 
lege, Mt. Carroll, Il. “When 
Should the Study of Voice Be 
Started?”, John O. Samuel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Short discussion 
each paper. 

3:50 P. M. — 5:00 P. M.: Voice 
Forum (continued), Dr. James R. 
Houghton, presiding. “The Vocal 
Scene,” Dr. William E. Jones, Tex- 


period after 
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very select group with his swing; 
his “Texas Donkey” and “Parfum 
Cycle” are remembered by some 
very famous people. 

The Parnasas Club is _head- 
quarters every summer for Isabel 
Hutchinson. She takes, a refresher 
at Juilliard, being a born student! 
but actually, it is Miss Hutchinson 
who refreshes Juilliard. On the 
hottest days her starry eyes beam 
on the faculty, and the faculty 
beam on her. She is a_ Texas 
treasure. 


as State College for Women, Den- 
ton, Texas. “The Effect of Choral 
Training on the Solo’ Voice,” 
Henry Veld, Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Ill. “The Adaptation 
of the Teaching of Singing to the 
Liberal Arts Pattern,” Ruth Doug- 
lass, Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

Short 
paper. 

7:00 P. M.: Annual Banquet. 


discussions after each 


Local Committee Chairman for 
N. A. T. S., Dr. James R. Hough- 
ton, Boston University, 23 Blag- 
don Street, Boston, Mass. 





Music in Schools— 


(Continued from page 7) 


present some twelve to fifteen mu- 
nicipal symphony orchestras, some 
of which compare favorably with 
leading symphony orchestras 
throughout the nation. The indi- 
vidual players of these orchestras, 
with few exceptions, are enlisted 
from the ranks of Texas musicians. 
Many high schools and some sev- 
enty Texas colleges serve as train- 
ing centers from which these play- 
ers are recruited. Recently the 250- 
voice chorus of the North Texas 
State Teachers College of Denton 
sang the choral finale of Beetho- 
ven's ninth symphony as guest per- 
formers with both the Dallas and 
the Houston Symphony Orches- 
tras. Such performances of the 
world’s great music are in evi- 
dence throughout the nation with 
varied significance for particular 
states. Can this movement, which 
has evolved slowly along with the 
development of American civiliza- 
tion, be stopped tomorrow? The 
answer is: No! not while the pres- 
ent generations of American youth 
still live. Appropriations for music 
mav be severely cut; but music will 
survive—survive in the hearts of its 
youth. 
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New Edition Of 
Handel’s Messiah 


The Editor acknowledges the 
receipt of the Messiah by Handel 
as edited by Dr. J. M. Cooper- 
smith and published by Carl 


Fischer, Inc. While this work has 
been known and conducted for 
many years, personally, no authori- 
tativeness has ever been claimed 
there-to pertaining. Any careful 
observer knows that the tempi 
employed by conductors show a 
considerable range of dissimilari- 
ty. The British sing it slower than 
do the American Choirs, according 
to observations made from au- 
thoritative recordings representing 
each country. As symphony or- 
chestras have come into existence, 
particularly in America, full sym- 
phonic accompaniments have come 
to be rather common in America 
and frequently at the sacrifice of 
the choruses, since the orchestra 
is necessarily stronger in volume 
than a chorus of two to three hun- 
dred voices, a representative num- 
ber for a chorus employing a full 
symphonic accompaniment. Many 
changes in notation have also 
crept in. Dr. Coopersmith has 
made exhaustive research in the 
preparation of this new edition. 





Gleen C. Bainum says: 


HAROLD L. WALTERS’ 


A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN’S 


NEW... Ludwigs Score Again 
The Outstanding Band Concert “HIT” of the Year! 


HAROLD L. WALTERS’ “Bobby Sox” Suite 


(1) Sox on Parade (2) Browsin’ Round (Blues) 
“Bobby Sox Suite is a sure-fire hit. Band 
Directors who have occasion to use novelties of a swing type will 
take no chance in ordering it “sight-unseen”’. 

Full Band $6.00; Symph. Band $8.00; Piano solo $1.00 


“Western Idyl”—Overture 


A NEW Class C (grade 3) overture for Contest, Festivals or Con- 
cert. Bands will enjoy playing this overture by this brilliant Amer- 
ican composer. A 1948 Texas required number. 

Full Band $41.50; Symph. Band $6.50 


“Marco Polo”—Overture 


His 19 pages of analyses with ref- 
erences cited, would make it seem 
reasonable to conclude that Carl 
Fischer is giving to the world the 
most useable Messiah that has yet 
come into existence. He has fol- 
lowed carefully every procedure 
and device employed by Handel; 
he has had for study the various 
other publications that have serv- 
ed for so long; and he has had the 
advantage of his own enduring 
scholarship. Handel prepared the 
work rapidly and performed it un- 
der many limitations as we evalu- 
ate performance facilities in these 
modern days. Dr. Coopersmith has 
worked slowly and _ thoroughly. 
Undoubtedly, no previous editor 
has ever presented a Messiah so 
truly Handelian. 





Glee Club Concert— 


(Continued from page 25) 





ning summer dinner jackets as a 
uniform. 

The Rotary Glee Club repre- 
sents an extraordinary degree of 
ensemble dicipline for a group of 
nonprofessionals who meet just 
once a week for a 2-hour rehear- 
sal. Hubert Kaszynski, the direc- 
tor and himself a classified Ro- 


tarian has balanced his choirs ad- 
mirably, has taught the men to 
sing easily, euphoniously and with 
unforced tone, has given them a 
wide dynamic range and has wood- 
shedded the attacks and releases 
to a professional precision. Mem- 
bership is fifty and Mr. Kaszynski 
usually has thirty-six to forty 
voices on hand for all enterprises. 
Ligon Smith is the accompanist. 

The Glee Club sings on WFAA, 
has appeared before the Atlantic 
City and San Francisco interna- 
tional conventions, and at district 
and club meetings in the South- 
west. They have been heard at 
the Denver Civic Center and in 
the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake 
City. 

The concert of old favorites 
was neatly linked by a humorus 
continuity, written and delivered 
by Clyde B. Melville. This made 
the titles of the songs topical, 
more or less, with the saga of the 
glee club. Among the compositions 
were “Stout Hearted Men,” “The 
Lost Chord,” “She Didn’t Say Yes,” 
“Steal Away,” and, for a finish, 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s proclamatory 
“One World.” 

The Dallas Rotary Glee Club, be- 
gun and sustained as fun, has de- 
veloped into one of the more es- 





(3) Bobby Boogie 


timable singing organizations of 
the city. The choral developement 
of Dallas, stimulated by Antal 
Dorati and the postwar Dallas 
Symphony, has been inspiring. 
Lanham Deal, business manager 
of the orchestra, was one of the 
guests and expressed hope that 
the club can appear with the Dal- 
las Symphony. — J. R. 


The best, most beautiful, and 
most perfect way that we have 
of expressing a sweet concord of 
mind to each other is by music. 
When I would form, in my mind, 
idea of a society in the highest 
degree happy, | think of them as 
expressing their love, their joy, 
and the inward concord, and har- 
mony, and spiritual beauty of 
their souls, by sweetly singing to 
each other. — JONATHAN ED- 
WARDS: Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions on- Important Theological 
Subjects, 1747. 





The world’s a_ body, every 
liberal art 
A needful member, music the 


soul and heart. —ANON: Humor 
Out of Breath, I, 1608 





If the king loves music, there 
is little wrong in the land. -MEN- 
CIUS: Discourses, c300 B. C. 





Just Published! 


AN EXCITING PROGRAM NUMBER 


SWORD DANCE 


from “Gayanne Ballet’’ by ARAM 


KHACHATURIAN—Adapted by 


A NEW outstanding band work. (Class C or Gr. 3) by the composer 
of “LITHUANIAN RHAPSODY,” whose numbers are constantly in 
demand. Selected as required number on the Texas 1948 list. 

Full Band $5.00—Sym. Band $7.00 


ALL ABOVE NUMBERS PUBLISHED CONCERT SIZE 
FROM ENGRAVED PLATES 


“Ludwig publications are Consistently GOOD”! Walter Olsen 
Nebr. State Band Association 


Ask to see them at your dealers, or Order from 


LUDWIG AUSIC 





PU 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 








323 Frankfort Avenue 
November, 1947 
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Richard Hohaupt 
BAND ORCHESTRA 
Symphonic $6.50 Full — | 
Standard 4.50 Small ——- 850 
Condensed Score 7 1.25 Piano Conductor 7 -60 
Parts, each .50 Parts, each .30 
Instrumental Music: 
CELLO AND PIANO 
TCHAIKOVSKY -GRUNES—Valse Sentimentale, Op. 51, No. 6 -75 


CLARINET AND PIANO 


TCHEREPNINE--Esquisse, Op. 45, No. 6 (Adapted by Simeon 
Bellison) 1.00 


TWO TROMBONES 
BLAZEViICH—Concert Duets (Annotations by Walter Beeler) 2.50 


Complete catalogs furnished upon request 
. 


Russian-American Music Publishers, Inc. 


19 West 44th Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


Contemporary music reviewed by Frederick L. Thiebaud, 
Associate Professor of Piano, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas 


PIANO — EDUCATIONAL 

TUNES FOR LITTLE PLAY- 
ERS, Robert Nolan Kerr, (Presser); 
a piano book for young beginners, 
carefully planned -to follow the 
book, “Little Players’. The ma- 
terial is interesting and well ar- 
ranged; it furnishes valuable note 
drills as well as rhythmic exercises. 

THE MUSIC FUN BOOK, Vir- 
ginia Montgomery, (Presser); a 
work-book for beginners of pre- 
school age designed to supplement 
a regular instruction book. It em- 
ploys several devices which stress 
the importance of the fundamen- 
tals of music such as the alphabet, 
notation, position, and time. 

TEN ETUDETTES IN 
THIRDS AND SIXTHS, Mana- 
Zucca, (Presser); a welcome and 
timely collection of easy and pro- 
gressive material that may be used 
in the second or third grades. 
These little studies carefully edit- 
ed, afford the young student an 
excellent beginning in the study 
of double notes. 

SELECTED SECOND GRADE 
STUDIES, compiled by David 
Lawton. (Presser); a well selected 
group of studies written for the 
development of style and phras- 
ing. These little studies are well 
adapted as a supplement to any 
second grade material, or any 
would be appealing as recital num- 
bers. 

CARNIVAL ECHOES, Walter 
O'Donnell, (Presser); an exciting 
number for the fourth grade; it 
possesses rhythmic variety, and is 
fine material for the study of 
double notes. 

PIANO—EDUCATIONAL 

REMINISCENCE, Ralph _ E. 
Marroytt, (Ditson); this Viennese 
style waltz is quiet charming and 
full of melody. It would make 
a fine fourth grade recital number. 
However, it has frequent stretches 
of over an octave which would 
limit it to students having large 
hands. 

PERIWIGS AND RUFFLES, 
Chester Nordman, (Presser); a 
lilting and gay gavotte written in 
modern style; it has plenty of 
melodic contrast throughout. 

BREATH OF HEATHER, 
John Klein, (Ditson); a bit of 
Scotland is found in this lovely 
fourth grade number which is 
reinforced by rich harmonies. 
This composition requires a very 
expressive touch to give it the best 
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interpretation. 

RIGAUDON, Handel - Beer, 
(Presser); this stately dance num- 
ber by Handel from the opera 
“Almira” has been very ably ar- 
ranged by Leopold Beer. It is 
well adapted for the fourth grade 
student. 


A REMEMBERED — HAPPI- 
NESS, George Frederick McKay, 
(J. Fischer); a suite of five char- 
acteristic pieces which are quite 
descriptive in nature. The set con- 
sists of “Sunrise”, “Morning 
Hymn”, “Singing Birds, “Smiling 


Flower Faces”, and“ Evening 
Bells”. All of these numbers are 


in the range of the second and 
third grades. 

MARDI GRAS, Sarah L. Dit- 
tenhaver, (J. Fischer); a recent 
release of J. Fischer which can be 
highly recommended as an excel- 
lent third grade number. It is 
especially valuable to the student 
who likes a good colorful number 
with syncopated rhythms. 

GOOD-BYE, MR. CZERNY, 
Everett Stevens, (J. Fischer); a 
clever musical satire dedicated to 
William Kappell by the composer. 
It consists of the familiar five 
finger exercise so “grudgingly” 
practiced with quite a few “inten- 
tional!” discords. 

VOCAL SOLOS — SECULAR 

THREE SONGS, (1) “My 
Treasure”, (2) “Keepsakes”, (3) 
“Springtide”, Victor Herbert, (Wit- 
mark); taken from the operetta 
“Gypsy Lady”, are not as well 
known as some of his other com- 
positions, but all three have a 
certain grace and charm so char- 
acteristic of the composer. 

TWO SONGS, (1) “Barter”, 
(2) “Autumn”, Lawrence Stevens, 
(C. Fischer); these songs written 
for medium voice both have an 
excellent lyrical quality which is 
heightened by a refreshing piano 
accompaniment. 

ART SONGS OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA, compiled and edited by 
Charles Haywood, (Marks); this 
collection of eighteen songs rep- 
resents a panorama of Soviet life. 
The songs are so diversified that 
a realistic picture of the worker 
as he toils in the factory may be 
had as well as their almost uni- 
versal hero worship of Stalin and 
other national figures. 

CHORUS 

THE DAY IS DONE, J. S. Bach, 

(G. Schirmer); an excellent ar- 


rangement of this beautiful choral 
for four-part mixed chorus has 
been made by Robert Henried. 
It may be used effectively as 
an a cappella number, or with 
an accompaniment. 

OVER BETHLEHEM’S 
TOWN, Carl F. Mueller, (Flam- 
mers); this carol for three part 
womens chorus is written by the 
well know composer of sacred 
anthems; it is a good, singable 
number and adapted for the use 
in small choirs. 

IN BETHLEHEMS LOWLY 
MANGER, Frances Williams, 
(Flammers); a very good Christ- 
mas number for three-part wo- 
mens chorus; there is also an op- 
tional discant which is very effec- 
tive. 

NAZARETH, Charles Gounod, 
(Flammers); a Christmas anthem 
which has bbeen arranged by 
Walingford Riegger for three-part 
women's chorus; it contains a love- 
ly melody, familiar to almost 
everyone, and has been made very 
effective in this arangement. 

PASSING’ BY, _ Hess-Misraki, 
arranged by William Stickles, 
(Chappell & Co.); this is a four- 
part male chorus, original in words 
and music, so far as this writer 
can discern. It is a delightful 
chorus for a Male Chorus which 
has a good distribution of quali- 
tied singers. Municipal choruses 
and fine College Glyee Clubs 
would enjoy the song. 

LL FOLLOW MY SECRET 
HEART, Noel Coward, (Chap- 
pell); this is a S. S. A. Chorus 
which any conductor would find 
interesting for program inclusion. 

THE LORD IS OUR FORT- 
TRESS, Brahms-Branscombe, (J. 
Fischer); the arranger has made 
a fine anthem of this Brahms 
Opus if it is to be sung by a disci- 
plined choir composed of some 
fine singers. It is arranged for 
Women’s Voices. 

BETHLEHEM, Edward S. 
jarnes, (J. Fischer & Bro.); this 
Anthem is appropriate for Christ- 
mas Programs. It is for mixed 
Voices, and, while not difficult, 
it requires good musiciansship on 
the part of the director and the 
performers. With the distribution 
of voices needed for a good choir, 
it would be a delightful Anthem 
to include on the program for 
Christmas music. 

DAWN, V. Kalinnikoff, (E. B. 
Marks); this is an interesting pro- 
gram song for directors who en- 
joy the modern idiom, the irregu- 
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larities of rhythm, and the chrom- 
maticism characteristic of the 
skilled modernistic composer. 

THE STANDARD BEARERS, 
Tcherepnin, (E. B. Marks); this is 
a good four-part chorus in strict 
march time. It is not difficult, 
particularly, though it will re- 
quire precision in direction and 
in singing. A good program song 
for the Acapella Choir. 


Called Meeting Of 
TMTA Board Is Held 


By Ruby k. Lawrence, Secretary 





Dr. E. W. Doty, Dean, College 
of Fine Arts, University of Texas, 
and President, Texas Music Teach- 
ers Asscciation called the Board 
of s:recters to Dallas for a study 
of objectives of the Assiciation 
during this school year. A report 
of the Secretary to the meeting 
indicated that the membership of 
the Association is showing a con- 
tinuous precentage of increase. 

Dr. Doty reported plans tor or- 
ganizing local units in several 
other Texas cities. Such plans were 
reported for immediate orgainiza- 
tion of such units in Brownwood 
and Corpus Christi. In the former 
Dr. Henry Meyer was desiginated 
as the visiting organizer, while 
Dr. Doty stated that he would be 
present for the 
Corpus Christi. 

The Board expressed — confi- 
dence in the present publisher of 
the Southwestern Musician and 
authorizied the continuation of the 
official connection of the Associ- 
ation with the Magazine, largely 
as of the past, until the next con 
vention which meets in June at 
San Antonio. A new agreement 
wil be established at that time. 

Officials in attendance at the 
meeting were Dr. E. W. Doty, Dr. 
Archie N. Jones, Dr. Lena Milam, 
Dr. Grady Harlan, Dr. Henry 
Meyer, Mr. Clyde Whitlock, Mr. 
Hubert Kaszynski, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Allen, Mrs. Mary Morgan, Mrs. 
EK. A. Pascall, Mrs. Jane Kearney, 
Miss Ruby K. Lawrence, and Miss 
Grace Switzer. Most of the mem- 
bership remained for the dinner 
served in the Dining Room of the 
White-Plaza Hotel. 


organization in 


The man that hath no music 
in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord 
of sweet sounds, 


Is fit for treason, 
and spoils. — IBID. 
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Content of— 


(Continued from page 18) 








Rank 
Topic of 
Importance 

Co eee 118 
Toccata — 113 
OO ae 119 
Playing Simple Instruments 12 
Sigmund Spaeth —~------.__-_ 121 
ee 122 
pS ictal 123 
Music Businessman —_______ 123 


Political History and the 
Development of Music__124 


See 125 
Business of Music_—__--____ 125 
Music Publishers —_________ 126 
Musical Gameg -........... 127 
Overtone Series ---------_ 128 
Concert Manager  -._-______ 129 
History of Philosophy 
= eee 130 
ee 131 
Music Stores .............. 131 
Reese URES ....wnnnnncnca 13z 
Arranging Concert Tours __133 
Manager of Artist__..______ 134 
Hit Parade Music —....._ _ 135 
PIII <5 cocci aicaeaienenmibabes 135 
a ah 136 


Making Simple Instruments 137 


ropuiar MMe on. ncn ccs 138 
BIND. cic | saad hiratiinagcs Callaaianietensanabenlon: 139 
ee 140 


All topics with an Importance 
Index of 1.0 or more, regardless 
of the Index of Use, probably 
should be in cluded in a music 
orientation course. Nevertheless, 


Rank Index Frequency 
of of index 
Use Importance of Use 
39 —16 23 
49 —16 13 
47 —23 16 
45 —26 17 
54 —27 8 
53 —s3z 9 
52 —36 10 
55 —36 7 
51 —41 il 
48 —42 14 
53 —i2 9 
44 —4d 18 
40 — 4d 22 
53 —64 9 
50 —65 12 
dd —t6 7 
42 —67 20 
50 —6i 12 
56 —8l 6 
56 —8o 6 
58 —96 4 
42 —100 20 
59 —100 3 
46 —103 16 
51 —133 5 
45 —143 17 
52 —155 10 
51 —179 11 





many of the leading music educa- 
tors do not consider some of those 
topic as being so worthy as are 
a number of those appearing on 


the minus side of the Index of 
importance. lt may then be con- 
cluded that teachers ratings were 
to a large extent influenced by 
what they thought other people 
believed, rather than what they 
actually believed. “Popular dance 
music, “jazz, and reiated trends 
were rated at the bottom of the 
list ot topics, which casts doubt 
upon the validity of many of the 
auswers. “Scales came at the very 
beginning of the list. 

Other conclusions noted trom 
the data derived trom the com- 
puation and tabulation of the re- 
mainder ot the questionnaire are 
that size ot school has no ettect 
on the ottering ot Music 1; size 
of school is related to the size of 
the school music library; schools 
offering Music | have better music 
libraries than do the schools not 
offering it; teachers are teaching 
music history incidently rather 
than as a single unit; fewer than 
one-third of the schools giving 
Music | provide listening periods 
in schools or encourage outside 
listening; in general, an insuttic- 
ient amount of class time is spent 
in listening and singing; and the 
ninth grade is the usual grade 
for the teaching of Music l, al- 
though it is in most schoois avail- 


to elect it. 

Music Appreciation means en- 
joyment as well as critical judg- 
ment, and music cannot be enjoyed 
when the listener is under the ten- 
sion of enforcement. If this is the 
approach used, the “appreciation” 
wil not be long-lived. This is the 
reason that it appears strange for 
“scales” and “key signatures” to 
top the importance list. They are 
not, however, the first topics in 
the use column, although they are 
near the beginning. According to 
Dr. Archie N. Jones, musical 
snobbery has been responsible to 
a large extent for the lack of favor- 
able public response to our teach- 
ing program. We are beginning 
to discover that we cannot keep 
people away from music they like 
by torbidding it in school. 

Many of the returned question- 
naires gave indication that words 
such as “musicologist” and “tim- 
bre,” and the name of Sigmund 
Spaeth were totally unfamiliar. 
This leads one directly to the con- 
clusion that lack of properly train- 
ed teachers is a serious deficiency. 
This statement is upheld by the 
results of a research made by the 
Texas Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation, which, in a recently pub- 





(Continued on page 36) 





able to upperclassmen who wish 














An Intooduction Co A CAPPELLA SINGING 


THE A CAPPELLA PRIMER 


This book, by Lewis Henry Horton, has 
been carefully planned to furnish a useful 
repertoire for introducing a cappella sing- 
ing to small choirs and to preserve through- 
out the contents every ideal of discriminat- 


ing taste. 


need for 


Price, 60 cents 


FIFTY CHRISTMAS CAROLS OF ALL NATIONS 


Selected, harmonized and edited by Eduardo Marzo. In this volume is found a group 
of carols which shall be a genuinely international expression of the Christmas spirit. 
Most of the numbers are in simple and appropriate four-part harmony, so that they 
may be used by trained choirs and choruses which aim at a higher artistic pro- 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE 
CATALOG 


duction. 
Price, 60 Cents 
} Selected CHRISTMAS CHORUSES 
6193 ANGEL CHOIRS ON HIGH DO SING—Bedell, S. A. or T. B.------_- 10 
6161 CAROL OF THE NUNS (From the Chester 
Mystery Plays) (S. Solo)—Sellew_____.________________________ 10 
6216 COME LET US UNITE IN A JOYOUS NOEL— 
Ne ee Came 10 
6219 FAIR CHRISTMAS MORN—Day, 8S. 8S. A......-.................... 15 
507 HOLY CHILD—Brahms-Bronson, S. S. A._____________________ 12 
5960 LULLAY MY LIKING—Sellew, S. S. A._-___-_-_____________ 10 
504 THE VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS—Scott, S. S. A..-__--___-______ 15 
6222 WHAT MEANS THIS GLORY ROUND OUR FEET 
Ce) CR CI erik cicinitncecenticamocuckncmeun 10 


A CAPPELLA FRONTIERS 


These numbers, twenty-one in all, are as- 
sembled here in an attempt to supply the 
good material for high school 
chorus with a limited background of choral 
experience. By Lewis Henry Horton. 





Price, 75 cents 
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High School Teacher 


(Continued from page 17) 





would be far simpler. But the sit- 
uation is entirely different, and in 
the case of music the college is 
compelled to provide—and allow 
credit for—courses that are so ele- 
mentary that they might well have 
been taken during childhood—or at 
least during youth. By the time the 
college student has attained some 
proficiency in these comparatively 
elementary music courses his four 
years are over and he must be 
graduated—just when he is ready 
to begin really serious study of 
music. 

The result of all this is that mu- 
sic in the schools is being taught, 
in many instances at least, by per- 
sons who are not sufficiently schol- 
arly so far as musicianship is con- 
cerned, and they are therefore not 
able to reveal to their pupils the 
ultimate beauty that characterizes 
the music they are directing. Or 
else they do not even have the 
taste to choose really lovely music, 
contenting themselves with putting 
their vocal and _ instrumental 
groups through quantities of mu- 
sic which is at best mediocre in 
quality—and then wondering why 
high school pupils are not more 
deeply moved by their study of 
music. 

If music is to fulfill its function 
of bringing into the lives of mil- 
lions of individuals a greater meas- 
ure of “sweetness and light,” then 
our first consideration must be to 
provide musical leaders who have 
at least reasonable talent, who love 
music deeply and enthusiastically, 
who know the language of music 
so that they understand it both as 
seen and heard, who are familiar 
with its liaterature—not in words 
but in living tones; and who as the 
result of long and arduous study 
have acquired that subtle, intangi- 
ble—and rare—thing which is call- 
ed taste. 

Such musicianship cannot be ac- 
quired in a day. It takes years to 
develop it in fact. And during his 
four short college years the stu- 
dent is expected, in addition, to 
study various other subjects en- 
tirely outside of the field of music 
so that he may not be narrow; to 
become an educator so that he 
may have an adequate pedagogi- 
cal power. and resources for stim- 
ulating and guiding his pupils of 
the future as they in turn enter 
upon the road that leads to mu- 
sicianship; and to grow into a nor- 
mal, well-adjusted, physically and 
mentally healthy person as the re- 
sult of social diversion, exercise 
and play, and taking time out to 
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read and talk and think. 

It is a real dilemma. What shall 
we do? Well, first of all, let us try 
in every way to provide better 
musical training in the earlier 
school years, so that when the 
freshman enters college he will al- 
ready have done many of the 
things that are now being done in 
college. In the second place—and 
here we are repeating what has 
been said before—let us choose as 
prospective music educators only 
those who demonstrate high gen- 
eral intelligence, excellent innate 
musical ability, and genuine en- 
thusiasm for serious music study. 
And, in the third place, let us pro- 
vide longer and better planned 
courses for music educators. Such 
courses should be organized on 
the basis of this fundamental prin- 
ciple: If music is to fulfill its mis- 
sion as a source of deep and abid- 
ing satisfaction for millions of in- 
dividual boys and girls, men and 
women, it must be taught by a 
person who is an excellent musi- 
cian and who is therefore able 
both to select good music, and to 
guide his pupils into an artistical- 
ly satisfactory rendition. Four 
years is too short a time to do all 
this and also to prepare the stu- 
dent for teaching—and for living. 
So our courses for music educators 
must be extended to five years, or 
six—even as is being done in the 
case of medicine, law, and other 
professions. If it is impossible to 
persuade the administrative au- 
thorities of your particular institu- 
tion to require a longer course, 
then it may be possible for you to 
persuade individual students to 
plan for a longer course—just be- 
cause they have come to realize 
that four years is not a long enough 
period. 

Certainly, however, in cases 
where the length of the course is 
limited to four years, at least half 
of this time should be devoted to 
the study of music per se. As Ben- 
jamin Franklin said so long ago: 
“It were well if we could teach our 
youth all things useful and _ all 
things ornamental; but art is long, 
and their time is short, so we shall 
have to content ourselves with 
teaching them those things which 
are most useful, and those which 
are most ornamental.” In the case 
of music education there should be 
no argument; the music educator 
must be a musician—else music 
fails; so the first, the most indis- 
pensable requirement to be made 
of the teacher of music in the 
American high school is this—he 
must have adequate musicianship. 

Pedagogy 

But many a fine musician has 

failed utterly as a teacher; there- 


fore we set up a second require- 
ment: the high school teacher of 
music must have the power to give 
instruction. The old adage “teach- 
ers are born and not made” still 
holds true to a certain extent, and 
we treely grant that some teach- 
ers who have never had a course 
m either psychology or practice 
teaching are better instructors than 
cthers who have hours and hours 
ot credit in education subjects. 
but these are the exception rather 
than the rule. They are individ- 
uais who have extraordinary pow- 
crs of mind and of intuition and 
who vecause of their friendly, un- 
derstanding attitude are able to 
come so close to the individual 
iearncr that they know just how 
tu guide him when he is in dan- 
ger of going astray, to encourage 
him when he begins to falter and 
lose courage, to make him asham- 
ed when he is lazy. Or else they 
have such great vitality, such con- 
tagious enthusiasm that they in- 
spire their pupils with so strong a 
desire to learn that they work and 
work—thus learning because of en- 
thusiasm and perseverance. 


If we depended entirely on 
“born” teachers, however, we 
should be in a sorry state, tor the 
supply of such will always be 
smaller than the demand. So the 
teacher-training cvurse enters the 
picture. What is the function of 


tain procedures which will enable 
him to impart his own knowledge 
aud skill to others in as efficient 
a manner as possilple. 

How does one learn to teach? 
Well, in the first place one learns 
by observing fine teachers at work. 
Sometimes one even learns by ob- 
serving a poor teacher, for the in- 
telligent observer will soon note 
that the poor teacher does not get 
results, so he immediately makes 
up his mind that he will not follow 
in such a teacher’s footsteps. Ob- 
servation of teaching is therefore 
one of the methods by which the 
prospective school inusic educator 
will learn. 


A second method of learning to 
teach is by studying the psycholo- 
gy of teaching and learning. Such 
“book study” is dended by some, 
but, nevertheless, it has its highly 
important place in the training of 
a teacher. It is surely helpful for 
a teacher to have thought through 
the whole matter of education in a 
democracy, to have learned the 
fundamental principles of psychol- 
ogy on the basis cl which the 
teacher by providing the appropri- 
ate stimuius is abie ‘o bring about 
a desired response ii the learner. 
And surely he must |:now how im- 
portant it is that we teach in such 
a way that the learmng shall func- 
tion in an actual life situation out- 











side of school. Sur2ly he must 
the teacher-training; course? It is to come to understand the impor- 
take the student who knows his 
subject and put him through cer- (Continued on page 35) 
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Brownwood District 
Musie Teachers Form 
As Unit In TMTA 


By Dorothy McIntosh, Secretary 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan, chairman 
of the Department of Music at 
Howard Payne College, was elect- 
ed president of the Brownwood 
District Music Teachers Associa- 
tion organized recently in the L. J. 
Mims auditorium in Brownwood. 

Conway E. King, band director 
at Brownwood High School, was 
named vice-president, and Miss 
Dorothy McIntosh, music teacher 
at South Ward School, was chosen 
as secretary-treasurer. 

In Brownwood to perfect the or- 
ganization was Dr. Henry Meyer, 
dean of the school of fine arts of 
Southwestern University, who 
challenged the group to assist in 
the program to make the South- 
west known for its music as it is 
already known for art, books, and 
women’s fashions. 

Dr. Mexer, who formerly served 
as head of the music departments 
at floward Pe:me and Daniel Ba- 
ker, is a beard member and a past 
president of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association and president 
of the Texas Association of Music 
Schools. 

The local group, which will be 
affiliated with the Texas Music 
Teachers Association, will be in 
the Sixth District, which also in- 
cludes Abilene and San Angelo. 

It was stressed that the Brown- 
wood District Music Teachers As- 
sociation includes the territory sur- 
rounding Brownwood and music 
teachers trom the adjoining towns 
awe mined io become members. 

Appointed by Dr. Harlan to 
serve on a membership committee 
were irs. E. C. Bartholomew, 
Frederick Thiebaud, and Mrs. 
Robert Hall. 

The Association will meet month- 
ly, with the next session to be a 
called meet at the home of the 
president. 

Present for the organization 
Tuesday night were Dr. Meyer, 
Dr. Harlan, Frederick Thiebaud, 
Chester Parks, Conway E. King, 
Clyde Green, L. L. Langford, John 
P. Grahara, Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel 
Fransee Frances Evans, 
Dorothy McIntosh, Bernice Emi- 
son, Roxie Hagopian, Mavis Doug- 
las, Mae Branom, Mesdames How- 
ard Scott, E. Y. Freeland, Myrtle 
Stewart, FE. L. Orr, V. H. William- 
son, Robert Hall, J. S. McCorstin, 
E. ©. Bartholomew, Calvin Bark- 
ley, and Clyde Smith, Jr. 


» 
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All the daughters of music shall 
be brought low. -ECCLESIASTES 
XII, 4 ¢.200 B. C. 
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High School Teacher 


(Continued from page 34) 
tance of mental healih as a funda- 
mental objective in education, and 
happiness as the greatest desidera- 
tum in human life. Surely he must 
become familiar with those mate- 
rials for diagnosing difficulties and 
evaluating learning which have 
come to us as the result of scien- 
tific research and experimentation. 
And surely he must realize that 
the new education demands also a 
new type of teacher—a teacher who 
is an inspirer and guide rather 
than a drill master or a hearer of 
“lessons”; a teacher who knows 
more than just the mere principles 
of psychology, and who because 
of his knowledge has himself be- 
come an exponent of the best the- 
ories, the finest ideals so far as hu- 
man relationships are concerned. 

All this can be learned from 
books and from teachers of educa- 
tion—provided the authors and the 
teachers exemplify their own the- 
ories. Theretore reading books on 
various phases of education and 
taking courses labeled “Principles 
of Teaching,” “Educational Psy- 
choiogy,” “Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” and the like, will contribute 
their important quota to the train- 
ing of a fine teacher. 

Finally, one learns by doing; 
and in the end it is the practice in 
teaching done by the novice under 
the guidance of an expert critic 
teacher that counts for more than 
anything else. The trouble with 
much practice teaching is that it is 
done under artificial conditions. 
So we recommend that teacher- 
training institutions set up prac- 
tice teaching situations in schools 
that are as nearly normal as possi- 
ble. We recommend also that the 
period of training in teaching be 
spread out over a longer time 
than is often the case—a full year 
as a minimum or, better yet, two 
vears. And, finally, we urge the 
appointment of high-grade, well 
prepared critic teachers—teachers 
who have not only themselves 
taught with distinction, but who 
are thoroughly conversant with 
modern educational ideals and pro- 
cedures so that they will prepare 
their students to teach in the sort 
of situations with which they will 
actually be confronted. 

Observation of teaching, study- 
ing books and taking courses in 
various phases of education and 
teaching, together with a fairly 
long period of student teaching 
under a fine critical teacher—these 
three, then, are the media through 
which the musician will master his 
second art—the art of guiding the 
learning of his pupils. 


The Art of Living 

But there is a third requirement. 
In addition to mastering the arts of 
music and of teaching. The music 
educator of the future must mas- 
ter the art of living. In other words 
he must be a fine person, living a 
well-rounded life, interested in all 
sorts of human relationships, well 
adjusted so that he is able to meet 
pain and frustration as well as 
pleasure and success. How can 
such a person be developed from 
the careless, thoughtless, often 
rather crude, sometimes already 
cynical boy and girl of eighteen 
who enters the teacher-training in- 
stitution as a freshman? The an- 
swer is that this is the most diffi- 
cult problem of all—and the least 
certain of solution. 


The most we can do is to see to 
it, first, that our curriculum in- 
cludes at least some courses in 
fields outside of music; and, sec- 
ond, that each prospective teacher 
shall be encouraged to take a nor- 
mal part in college activities such 
as sports, social life, and various 
other student interests even though 
in this way he practices or studies 
an hour less each day. Even as the 
high school pupil needs recreation 
as well as music study, so too does 
the college student need the re- 
laxing and socializing influence of 
dancing, movies, sports and the 
like. Many college students over- 
play of course, just as some of 
them over-work. But many a musi- 
cian is narrow in attitude, selfish 
in personal relationships, lop-sided 
in his development, because he 
practiced too many hours and 
played too few while in college. A 
normal amount of recreation makes 
for a_ better-balanced personality, 
and it is just as important to have 
high school music teachers who 
are normal, well balanced human 
beings as it is to have teachers who 
are excellent musicians and _ skill- 
ful teachers. 

But how shall we go about this 
difficult task of preparing college 
music students to be healthy in 
mind as well as in body, well ad- 
justed to people as well as to mu- 
sic? The only way we know of is 
to arrange the situation so that 
some one in the teacher-training 
institution comes ‘to understand 
each prospective teacher so well 
that he can advise him intelligently 
about these various personal 
things. In other words, there must 
be a friendly, personal relationship 
between each student and some 
fine, wise teacher. Lectures on 
mental health and social adjust- 
ment will not accomplish our aim. 
Neither will the reading even of 
many books. In short, this is one 
of those intangibles of which the 
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universe is still so full in spite of 
the fact that the scientist has been 
trying for almost a century to run 
them down! 

Mass production does very well 
in the factory but it does not work 
in education. Particularly does it 
fail in teacher training, for teach- 
ing is, after all, an art, and al- 
though the teacher must have a 
scientific background, yet in his 
actual, teaching he stands or falls 
on the basis of his skill as an artist. 
The artist does not work by cut- 
and-dried formulae, but by feeling 
and intuition superimposed upon 
and transcending in importance a 
background of knowledge and in- 
telligence. He takes away a little 
here or gives a little there because 
he feels that it is the right thing. 
The trainer of teachers must be a 
sort of super-artist who conveys to 
his pupil many ideas and feelings 
in such subtle ways that the pupil 
is not resentful—in fact hardly 
knows that he is being taught. 

When the pupil finally goes out 
as a teacher he has become a fine 
musician—something of an artist; 
one who has taste and discrimina- 
tion and judgment; one who knows 
but who also feels, and whose mu- 
sical ability is built on a combina- 
tion of these two. In addition to 
being a fine musician he is a fine 
teacher—and again something of 
an artist; for teaching is an art, re- 
quiring high intellectual ability on 
the one hand, but depending in 
the end quite as much on right 
feeiing as on right thinking! Final- 
ly, in addition to being a fine mu- 
sician and a fine teacher, he is also 
a fine person—and here again it 
must be remembered that fine liv- 
ing involves a nice balance be- 
tween what is called “the head” 
on the one hand, and what is 
often referred to as “the heart”, on 
the other. 

Out of such stuff and by such 
methods must the music educator 
of the future be fashioned, and al- 
though there are many in the field 
who do not measure up to the 
ideals set forth in this chapter, we 
must remember, first, that school 
music has not always succeeded in 
its mission in the past—possibly be- 
cause of teachers who were not cut 
according to pattern; and, second, 
that there lies before us a new 
school, a new education; and that 
the success of this new education 
depends more on the quality of the 
teacher than on any other single 
factor. 





Lap me in soft Lydian airs. — 
JOHN MILTON: L’Allegro, 1632 

Such sweet compulsion doth in 
music lie. — JOHN MILTON: 
Arcades, c. 1633 
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Content of— 
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lished brochure entitled Handicaps 
Due to Limitation of High School 
Teaching Personnel and How 
They Are Being Met points out 
that “approximately three-fourths 
of the schools (replying to their 
questionnaire) had one or more 
sub-standard teachers,” and that 
“Almost one-half of the teacher 
vacancies existing in Texas high 
schoois were in the top five fields 
Band, Science, Homemaking, Mu- 
sic, and English. 

Aithough the smaller shools are 
limited in the number of music 
classes which they can offer be- 
cause of lack of staff and facilities, 
as well as a sufficient number of 
students to make such classes 
worthwhile, size of school appears 
to have no effect on the offering 
of Music I. School administrators 
and teacher quality and quantity 
are apparently more potent fac- 
tors. 

Tabulation ot results showing 
the relationship between the of- 
fering of Music I and the number 
of school music reference books, 
serves convincingly to prove that 
there is a positive relationship 
between these two constituents. 
In spite of this, schools offering 
Music I are, in the majority of 
cases, insufficiently provided with 
materials. It is impossible to see 
how the music classes can be made 
satisfying and enjoyable exper- 
iences, much less inspirational, un- 
der such circumstances. 

Teachers answering the ques- 
tionnaire were almost unanimous 
in deploring the fact that they 
could not teach effectively be- 
cause of lack of materials: books, 
workbooks, instruments, record 
players, records, radios, and suit- 
able classroom space. School 
boards seem to be much more apt 
to appropriate funds to provide 
for the “three R” classes than they 
are for music. Music, because of 
its nature, requires an initial out- 
lay of much expensive equipment 
in the present age, and this equip- 
ment must constantly be kept in 
good condition, and added to from 
time to time. It is then indeed un- 
fortunate that this subject should 
receive even smaller appropria- 
tions than do other subjects which 
require less equipment for effici- 
ent teaching. 

Music educators do not ask that 
music be considered more import- 
ant than other subjects, but they 
do insist that music, which can 
enrich life culturally, aesthetical- 
ly, and pleasurably, be given a 
place of equal importance with 
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other school subjects. In addition, 
music has the ability to enchance 
other subjects through carefully 
studied methods of correlation, as 
well as the ability to raise the 
spirit and morale of the school 
group. 

The most essential element of 
a successful music class is the 
teacher. In recent year numerous 
temporary teaching certificates 
have been awarded as a means of 
alleviating the shortage of trained 
teachers. Music is not one of the 
subjects for which there is a com- 
pulsory examination. Many edu- 
cators believe that if potentially 
effective teachers are impossible, 
it would be better not to attempt 
to offer courses in the apprecia- 
tion type of teaching; as such a 
course depends upon the person- 
ality and qualifications of the in- 
structor more than do any others. 
In addition to being well-trained 
from the beginning, music teach- 
ers must keep up with new trends 
and events through the use of 
periodicals, such as the music 
page of the New York Times Sun- 
day Editions, and by constant 
study in both the applied and the 
educational aspects of the field. 

It may be concluded that course 
limitations will depend primarily 
on the limitations of the teacher’s 
background and capability, and 
secondarily on the equipment 
which the school can provide. 

This study revealed a rather sad 
picture of the present status of 
Music I courses in Texas schools, 
especially in view of the following 


statement in the largest Texas 
State Department of Education 
Bulletin, Regulations, Standards 


and Activities of the Division of 
Supervision, “It is planned that 
MUSIC I will be a required course 
of all high school students when 
the supply of music teachers is 
adequate to inaugurate such a pro- 
gram.” 

It must be kept in mind that 
very few larger schools reported. 
In the larger cities of Texas there 
is greater opportunity, aside from 
the radio, to hear good music and 
to attend concerts. In smaller com- 
munities, where such opportuni- 
ties are limited or non-existent, the 
need for an effective school music 
program is more urgently felt. 
Community needs, accordingly, 
would appear to be an important 
consideration in the formulating 
of the Music I course in various 
sections. It is seemingly a wise 
thing to consider the state of cul- 
ture which a community has al- 
ready attained before considering 
the material to be chosen for the 
course of study. 

There is much room for debate 


concerning the desirability of 
standardizing courses in Music or 
Art. It is suggested that an out- 
line of what the Music I course 
should include be standardized 
sufficiently so as to serve as an aid 
and guide to the music teacher, 
but that other than the mention 
of mere aims and suggestions, the 
actual details be left to the in- 
dividual teacher, that he may 
adapt the course to his own capa- 
bilities and to his own community. 


Sectional Tone— 
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more, the soprano sings all tones 
in the upper octave most easily 
on the “ah” vowel. The higher 
tones unmistakably take on the 
“ah” quality due to the second 
resonance region although another 
vowel may be attempted. The low- 
er part of the voice may be color- 
ed ‘with other vowel qualities but 
the upper “ah” quality must also 
be carried down throughout the 
entire range to keep the voice 
flexible and even. 

The true soprano quality must 
therefore resemble the “ah” vowel 
and this must be the basis of 
selecting voices for this part and 
securing uniformity of resonance 
and unification of tone in their 
section. Of course the color may 
vary somewhat with the expres- 
sion and range demanded, and 
may vary as the qualities of in- 
dividual violinists vary but the 
“ah” quality should be the basis 
upon which the section is devel- 
oped tonally. This procedure will 
result in a most natural quality 
and lead to proper vocalization. 

On the other hand, the alto 
quality differs from the soprano as 
the clarinet differs from the flute. 
The basic alto quality may best 
be defined by a combination of 
long “e” and long “u”. The low- 
er and stronger resonance region 
of those vowels falls in the heart 
of the alto voice between 350 and 
400 cycles at lower f sharp and g 
on the treble staff. The alto car- 
ries this quality up and down the 
scale from this basic mid-point of 
resonance. As she proceeds up 
scale she partakes more of the 
soprano “ah” resonance but never 
without the color of the combined 
“e” and “u”! If she loses the latter 
color she becomes a soprano and 
her voice will merge more _inti- 
mately with the soprano than with 
the alto section. A glorious alto 
unit can be developed upon this 
principle. 

The tenor leans heavily upon 
the combined long “e” and long 
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a” quality — those vowels which 
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are light in texture and provide 
a good ringing mask resonance. 
The soprano differs from the tenor 
in demanding more of the open 
head resonance of the “ah” vowel 
and less of the nasal resonance 
of the long “a”. The strongest 
resonance region of the long “e” 
vowels falls in the middle of the 
tenor voice around the upper “e” 
and “f” above the bass staff. The 
ringing tones in the higher reaches 
of the voice partake very much 
of the long “a” quality. A beau- 
tiful tenor section can be develop- 
ed upon this basic quality allow- 
ing for proper throat relaxation 
and breath adjustment. 

The baritone and bass quality 
should be centered around a full 
long “o” vowel with a_ tendency 
toward the “e”-“u” combination 
of the alto in the upper register 
and an “ah” quality in the lower 
register. This will give color and 
virility which will make the bass 
the base of the organization. It 
will give range, fullness, and _ soli- 
dity to this fundamental section. 

Imagine a chord produced with 
sectional uniformity of quality 
based upon the above concept. 
The effect is a salient clarity in 
each part and yet a virile chordal 
union based upon purity of inton- 
ation and_ resulting coincidence 
of partials. Where can this tonal 
effect be duplicated? The sym- 
phony orchestra alone can come 
close to it. Many deviations from 
these basic qualities may be made 
as the chorus develops thereby 
unfolding a great range of tonal 
color. However, good taste in 
proper combinations must always 
be followed as in the orchestra 
and a great respect for the funda- 
mental quality of the individual 
voice must be retained. 

The continued monotonous 
blend of a chorus is deadening to 
both singer and listener. The parts 
need the true color of life and 
of the individual voices. This in- 
dividuality is enlivened when 
merged into a sectional uniform- 
ity of tone. It is completely killed 
when merged into a total uniform- 
ity of tone. The reward of a posi- 
tive sectional uniformity of tone 
in accordance with the pattern 
outlined is a better singing chorus, 
a greater range of expression, a 
more salient musical language, 
and above all, the development 
of each individual voice. 


Warriors she fires with animated 
sounds, 

Pours balm into the bleeding 
lover's wounds. — ALEXANDER 
POPE: Ode for Musick on St. 


Cecilia’s Day, 1708 
November, 1947 
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The Long And Short 
Hair Of It 


HERBERT E. MARKS 


Although it is true, it is not ott- 
en that publishers and musicians 
realize that they belong to the 
same musical family. Perhaps the 
reason is that publishing has been 
thought to be a profit-and-loss en- 
terprise and the cultural connec- 
tions with both composer and per- 
former are not obvious. Actually, 
the dividing line between the busi- 
ness and cultural purposes of mu- 
sic publishing is growing very thin. 

Publishers would be called pre- 
cious if they were to print such a 
truism at the bottom ot every pub- 
lication, as “This publisher exists 
for your needs, and by fulfilling 
them, benefits his own purposes as 
well.” Yet the history of our firm, 
the Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration, gives indications of how 
the development of music publish- 
ing has paced the cultural maturity 
in our country. 


On February 7, 1894, E. B. 


' Marks, the lyricist, and Joseph W. 


Stern, the composer, established a 
publishing house at 304 East 14th 
Street, to publish the songs the two 
were writing. This partnership was 
originated and held together for a 
successful period of twenty-six 
years by a simple handshake. 
However, financial security did 
not come until their first song, 
THE LITTLE LOST CHILD, was 
introduced by Lottie Gilson, a mu- 
sic hall artist. Its immediate popu- 
larity rocketed it into the million 
copy class, and the firm became 
established. New composers— 
George M. Cohan, George Rosey, 
Irving Berlin, and Jerome Kern— 
were given opportunity for their 
talents by Mr. Marks, and by 1920, 
the firm’s name was attached to 
many titles, still familiar, like The 
Glow Worm, Parade of the Wood- 
en Soldiers, Frasquita Serenade, 
Toymaker’s Dream and Sari Waltz. 
One of the most important 
things which Mr. Marks did in the 
1930’s was to introduce Latin 
American music to the United 
States. When he first published 
The Peanut Vendor, Mama Inez, 
Malaguena and Andalucia, his 
most devoted friends and business 
associates tried to discourage him, 
saying that such music was strange 
to the popular ear and would not 
sell. The composers of these now- 
famous titles, such as Ernesto Le- 
cuona, in particular, and others— 
Augustin Lara, Moises Simons, 
Eliseo Grenet, owe their early in- 
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troduction to North American au- 
diences to Mr. Marks’ having 
“gone Latin”. 


It is a reminder of a fact still 
almost unbelievable to the listener, 
performer, and even the composer, 
that the best efforts of the greatest 
composer would not be known to- 
day without the printed page—the 
publisher. The fortunate composer 
will always have many friends and 
backers who encourage his talent, 
but the results cannot be anything 
but small without the outlets which 
the publishers can give to this mu- 
sic. 

About 1930 the position of pub- 
lications director was needed by 
our firm to maintain the balance 
of introducing new music and get- 
ting a return of the investment. In 
this way one man could select from 
the numbers of manuscripts sub- 
mitted, the best ones for the pres- 
ent needs and could plan the over- 
all publication picture for a longer 
period of time. This was the first 
step in planning a mutual benefit 
to user, composer and publisher of 
every work. 

The salesman had a double re- 
sponsibility to dealers, and to the 
newly developed field of school 
music, to give them something 
more than ready-made answers. 
Teachers’ associations asked for 
exhibits at their conventions of the 
latest publications, and gave, in 
return, many ideas and suggestions 
for the betterment of music and 
its publication for schools. 

By this time, however, the ac- 
tivities involved in the publication 
of popular music, and standard, or 
concert music, were clearly defin- 
ed. Everything about the popular 
song required specialists: its life, 
appearance and appeal, scale of in- 
vestment and return, and so posi- 
tions for song pluggers, produc- 
tion men, record and advertising 
men were created. Each publisher 
still had both departments working 
simultaneously, for it was soon dis- 
covered that the one supported the 
other in seasonal slumps. 

Almost in the same way, the 
need to bring artists, teachers, am- 
ateur musicians, and listeners with- 
in the reach of the composer car- 
ried over to create positions for ed- 
ucational representatives, literary 
editors, music editors, and pub- 
licity men. By now we are accus- 
tomed to the luxury of knowing 
what the music is before we buy, 
of hearing it performed, and of se- 


lecting a particular arrangement 
which best suits us, all of which is 
the result of what these new mem- 
bers of the publishing business are 
doing. 

But the refining process always 
goes on, and the background ot a 
tew of the newest compositions 
shows a definite reaction to the 
public’s taste and talk. For exam- 
ple, a wind ensemble series was 
started this year, including the 
‘leiemann CONCERTO, the 
Beethoven EQUALE, and the 
Schubert MENUET, as a result of 
a pronounced interest in music for 
wind instruments, and the prob- 
tems which face a small instrumen- 
tal group. 

in the same way, original band 
works, such as the CARIBBEAN 
FANTASY, by Morissey, and the 
CURIAIN-RAISER AND COUN- 
TRY DANCE, by Richard Franko 
Goldman were stimulated by a de- 
mand for music actually written 
for the band, and not merely tran- 
scribed orchestral works. With the 
increase in the number of student 
conductors and directors, the min- 
iature score again becomes impor- 
tant, and full scores for all the 
band and orchestra music impera- 
tive. In still another way, instru- 
mental music is being made more 
useful to the student and profes- 
sional conductor by the addition of 
a conducting analysis of the score. 
The first to appear is with the 
newly issued FREISCHUTZ OV- 
ERTURE, by Weber, in the cele- 
brated Hampton Series, with a 
complete conducting analysis by 
Max Rudolf, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. 

Conferences with piano teachers 
indicate that the need they feel for 
recital calibre material, with short- 
ened study time, translates itself 
into a demand for us.to publish 
material which will be of this type. 
The ART OF THE SUITE, com- 
piled by Yella Pessl, not only be- 
comes functional from this teach- 
ing viewpoint, but brings seven- 
teenth century music into the rep- 
ertoire of the student. 

Another outgrowth of this inter- 
est has created a desire for con- 
temporary literature which is both 
playable and good. Both the stu- 
dent and the listener will be in- 
terested in THE FIVE PIANO 
PIECES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
by Leo Smit, for the first year pi- 
anist. The college pianist and con- 
cert pianist will both find pleasure 
in the four new Roger Sessions’ 
compositions, FROM MY DIARY, 
which appear together. 

The growing interest in Latin 
American music has_ kept step 
with the interest in North Ameri- 
can compositions, and now listen- 
ers and teachers look for these na- 
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tionalistic variations of the con- 
temporary idiom. Compositions 
like the PRELUDIO Y DOBLA 
KUGA by fausuno del Hoyo, tor 
piano, and 1HE SCARECROW, a 
ballet by Francisco Mignone, sat- 
isty this combined taste well. 

New plans are already being 
made here to turther the develop- 
ment ot these Latin American com- 
posers. Next year, m cooperation 
with the U. 5. Group tor Latin 
American Music, a new composer 
wul be selected tor scholarship, 
and his work added to the Marks 
catalog. 

ven these tew ways show how 
the job Of pubushing retiects the 
needs ot the moment and how ma- 
terlai must be produced which 1s 
userui and also sets a higher level 
of business and Cuitural attamment 
to be reached by musicians and 
pubushers alike. 


Standards Committee 


Named By Parmley 

At the call of Dr. Nell Parmley, 
College Examiner and Director of 
Music, State Department of Edu- 
cation, a Committee of Music Ad- 
ministration composed of Dr. T. 
Smith McCorkle, as chairman and 
Dr. E. W. Doty, Dr. Walter Hodg- 
son, Dr. Grady Harlan, Mr. Don 
Morton, Mr. Clyde Whitlock, and 
Mr. Mozart Hammond as com- 
mitteemen, met in the office of 
Dr. Parmley in Austin on Satur- 
day, October 11. 

The purpose of the Committee 
will be that of setting up stand- 
ardizing criteria to be used by 
the colleges of Texas in raising 
the curriculum standards of their 
Departments of Music. These same 
criteria will be employed, subse- 
quently, by Dr. Parmley as the 
measuring rod for classification of 
colleges by the State Department 
of Education. 

Folk Music Group 
Is Appointed 

Dr. Nell Parmley, who is an 
excellent singer in her own right 
and whose interest in Music and 
Music Education is all inclusive 
has recently appointed a Commit- 
tee on Folk Music to assist in 
directing some research in the 
interest of the folk music of Texas. 
The Committee has as chairman, 
Dr. Henry E. Meyer, Dean, School 
of Music, Southwestern University. 
Dr. Grady Harlan, Brownwood, 
and Mrs. Lexie Herndon, Kirby- 
ville are the other members of the 
Committee. Under the direction 
of Dr. Meyer, this Committee 
would do some important work, 
since Dr. Meyer is an arranger and 
compiler in this field of national 
reputation and importance. 
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C.&S. Music, Inc. 
Opens New Store 


July 15th, the C. & S. Music, 


Inc., 4039 East Belknap, Fort 


Worth, Texas received their many 
friends into a beautiful new store. 
A large neon sign was a treble 
cleff on the staff, lights the front 
of their new building. The inter- 
ior has indirect lighting behind 
cut out letters representing the 
instruments on display. A unique 
and well arranged store meets the 
eyes of all visitors. C. & S. Music 
is under the management of C. O. 
Croson and J. W. Sanders. 


_ Mr. Croson, director of the New 
London School bands since 1938, 
chairman of Region IV and con- 
test chairman 1946-47, graduate 
of West Texas State College with 
B. S. and M. A. Degrees, attended 
the Bethany Conservatory of 
Music in Kansas and the Vander- 
cook School of Music in Chicago, 
spent four years in the U. S. Navy 
as gunnery officer and education- 
al services officer, decided to use 
his talents in helping the schools 
further their music program by 


actively contacting schools with 
and without a functioning pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Sanders, from Center, Tex- 
as formally associated with the 
Shreveport Music Store, spent four 
vears in the U. S. Army Air Forces 
as a Liaison Pilot, and got his 
start in the music business after 
the war as a lumber buyer for 
piano manufacturers. He extends 
a cordial invitation to his many 
friends in the music educational 
field to visit the new store when- 
ever in Fort Worth. 

C. & S. Music, Inc., stands 
for quality and service no matter 
what the school’s musical needs 
might be, no order is too small 
for their prompt attention. C. & S. 
can give quick deliveries from the 
smallest Flute to the larges Sousa- 
phones. 





Give me some 
moody food 

Of us that trade in love. — 
SHAKESPEARE: Antony = and 
Cieopatra, II, c. 1606 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


By H. Grady Harlan 


Mrs. Clara Duggan Madison, 
Pianist-Teacher of Columbus, Tex- 
as, reports again from the lovely 
city in South Texas. 

Bruce Spencer King is reported 
to be developing a strong Depart- 
ment of Music at the University 
of Houston. He did a good day’s 
work, recently, when he contract- 
ed for the part-time services of R. 
E. Murdock as a Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Mr. Murdock is one of the 
outstanding tenors in the State of 
Texas. His two years spent re- 
cently in New York have given 
maturity as a singer that he would 
have scarcely acquired other than 
by the constant attendance upon 


opera and concert in this great 
city. 
Ardis Mae Ward is the new 


president of the San Antonio As- 
sociation of Music Teachers. She 
has also joined the Directory of 
the Magazine. She has promised 
the readers of the Magazine some 
interesting pictures of the recent 
annual party of that group held in 
the lovely gardens of Telka Staf- 
fel, so well known over the nation 
as a pianist-teacher. 

Professor Paul Klingstedt, Ok- 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL BAND, Brownwood, Texas 
Conway E. King, Conductor 
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lahoma A. & M. College, reports 
that he has never been more busy 
during his professional career. I 
am sure we could remind Paul that 
successful men always find them- 
selves searching for a little time. 
But despite this heavy schedule, 
Paul has prepared a very timely 
article, included in this issue, on 
the subject, “How to Practice”. 

Howard Payne Colleg has just 
contracted with Dr. Orville J. 
Borchers for an appearance at the 
student assembly hour of the Kan- 
sas State College Madrigalians, 
during early April when these art- 
ists make their Texas tour. No fin- 
er ensemble singing is produced 
in an American college than Dr. 
Borchers exhibited on their tour 
to Texas last Spring. It is a rare 
privilege to secure such a concert 
group. 

It is a delight to receive a check 
for a subscription from the Artist- 
Teacher of Voice in the University 
of Tampa, Tampa, Florida, Olga 
Nye. You are very welcome to our 
ranks, fellow worker. Introduce 
many other of your countrymen to 
our periodical. We believe we will 
do each other good by working to- 
gether. 

The distinguished singer and 
teacher, Sigurd Nilssen, who has 
sung in opera and concert widely 
in both Europe and America, Eu- 
gene, Oregon, is another who, re- 
cently, has become a_ subscriber 
and a listee in the Directory. Mr. 
Nilssen is particularly honored at 
the present time by the fact Marie 
Rogdah!, coloratura soprano train- 
ed by him, is now a member of 
the staff of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company. We welcome the 
Music Teachers Association of 
Oregon to come along with Mr. 
Nilssen and do likewise. Also, send 
the musical events of that great 
state to us for inclusion in our col- 
umns. 

Myrtle McKay who so charm- 
ingly occupied the front cover of 
the Magazine for the summer is- 
sue, writes her commendation to 
the Editor and enclosed a check 
for the Directory. Miss McKay is 
one of the leading Pianists of Dal- 
las. 

Frank McKinley, conductor of 
the A capella Choir, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas, has 
mailed a check for renewal of his 
subscription. 





Such’ music (as ‘tis said) 
Before was never made 
But when of old the sons of 
morning sung. — JOHN MILTON: 
On the Morning of. Christ’s Na- 
tivity, 1629 
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Piano Excellence - Prizes For 1948 
Guild Diploma Winners 


(Made available through the cooperation of Business Patron Members of the 


National Guild of Piano Teachers). 


1. ARTIST DIPLOMA WINNERS-—to Each of the FIVE MOST OUTSTANDING, (a) $250.00 Cash 
Prize, and (b) Round-Trip Fare to New York City, and (c) An audition Before an Artist-Judge of inter- 
national repute, and to the ONE Chosen as MOST OUTSTANDING, (d) Another $250 Cash Prize, 
and (e) A Debut Appearance in New York. 


2. COLLEGIATE DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the TEN MOST OUTSTANDING from 
Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $100.00. 


OL 





35. HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA WINNERS-—to Each of the 20 MOST OUTSTANDING from 
Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $50.00. 


RULES GOVERNING P-E-P ENTRY 


1. A SUPERIOR RATING from the Judge as a High School, Collegiate, or Artist Diploma Win- 
ner in the National Piano Playing Auditions shall be required of each entrant. 


2. Submission for judging one or two 12 Inch Phonograph Records of the Entrant’s playing of 


from 2 to 4 compositions of contrasting style, at least one of which must be by an American Composer. 
Choice of numbers left to Entrant. 
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3. EACH RECORD shall bear the name and address of the Entrant, and the name and address of 
his teacher. 
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4. An ENTRY FEE OF $2.00 shall accompany the Records of Each Entrant. All Records shall be- 
come the property of the Guild and in no case be returned to the Entrant. 

5. THE RECORDS OF EACH ENTRANT shall be sent by parcel post (prepaid) to GRACE 
WHITE, 527 West 12Ist Street, New York, by NOVEMBER FIRST. 

6. ALL P-E-P WINNERS shall be announced by December First, in the Musical Courier and 


published in the Guild Yearbook. 


— 


7. PIANO-EXCELLENCE-PRIZES shall be awarded the Winners as special Christmas presents 
by December 24th, except the Grand Prize for the Most Outstanding Artist Winner, which will be pre- 
sented publicly at the Debut Concert in New York City. 





For Complimentary Guild Literature, as follows: 


1. THE ACM-GUILD SYLLABUS 
2. THE NFSM STUDENT HANDBOOK 
3. COAST TO COAST COMMENTS 


Address— 





IRL ALLISON, Mus. D. 


Founder - President 


Box 1113 ... . Austin, Texas 
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